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THE GREATEST: BLESSING THE RUMAN MIND CAN CONCEIVE. 


A ROYAL AND NOBLE EXAMPLE!!! 


¢ REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by 

members of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of 
the people—he remarked that if all the owners of cottages in the Empire exercised 
the same sanitary care that had been exercised in the cottages on her Majesty’s 
private estates, the general sickness and death-rate would be reduced one-third ; in 
other words, it would be as if on every third year there were a jubilee, AND NO 
SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS’ !'!! 


An Address by Dr. B. W. RicHARDSON, F.R.S., &c. &c., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 





FRUI7 c. | HOUSE SANITATION. 
= a= Dr. Playfair, after care- 
fully considering the question, 
is of opinion that the total 
—_| pecuniary loss inflicted on the 
| County of Lancashire from 
=| Preventible Disease, Sickness, 
|| and Death, amounts to not /ess 
than FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING ANNUALLY. 
But this is on/y physical and 
pecuniary loss, THE MORAL 
==2/ LOSS IS INFINITELY 
=| GREATER.—SMI/LES. 


| TYPHOID and DIPHTHERIA, 
BLOOD POISONS, 
HOUSE SANITATION. 


It is no exaggeration to state that 
not one-quarter of the dwellings of all 
classes, high or low, rich or poor, are 
free from dangers to health due to 

defects with respect to drainage Kc. &c. 
S These original defects will inevi- 
tably entail a loss of health and energy 
to the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years working insiduously, 
but with deadly effect It is painful 
to know that, after all that has been 
=| done of late years in the way of sanitary 
3 improvements, persons still die almost 
daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that 
should save life and not destroy it. 

SANITARY CONGRESS, Sept. 1882, 


| For the means of Prevention 
=|and for Preserving Health by 
| natural means, see a Large lllus- 

2 : ; trated Sheet wrapped with each 
es an === bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


GUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER-—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
: BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, 
want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S ERUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving 
refreshing and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease, 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.— After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everythingand spending muc 
money without finding any benefit, [ was recommended to try your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one 


bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good. and now I am restored to my usual health; others I know tha' 
have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years, 


‘ Yours truly, RopzERT HuMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 
. DIRECTIONS | IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ¢ ENO’S FRUI 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only atEno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byJ. C. Eno’s Paten 
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PEARS ‘soap 
The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 







is dd SS 
SPECIALTY. FOR THE SKIN ee a ER 
AND COMPLEXION RR 
s recommended by the greatest English authority mR - 


on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


I5 INTERNATIONA: AWARDS. 


oodComplexion&NiceHands 


othing adds so much to personal appearance as 
bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
hese the plainest features become attractive, with- 
but them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
ad coloured Toilet Soap. 


Pears Soap 


s specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
nd children and others sensitive to the weather, 
inter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
lhe complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
ihe best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
on-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
happing are prevented, and @ clear bright appear 
ince and soft velvety condition imparted and maine 
gained, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
lexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
eautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
ommend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 


s durability and consequent economy is 
matkable. 


ME BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. agi il” 
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MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons (tHE ARCHBISHOP OF. ARMAGH 


President: THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 


Vv E EARL OF EV THE LORE TORE LORD YRS HOP OF LINCOLN. 
ett cera’ {Tie LORD COLERIDGE, CHIEF TUSTION OF ENGLAND. 


Chairman of Committees: THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B, BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 
The following are Members of the Committees: 








J.F.A R STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esgq., M.P. 
LORD BALE LFO fi OF BURLEIGH. | The Very Rev. The DEAN OF LICHFIELD. 
fon si, HGR wr. | Ae MangUEs Gr Lorian, x. 
° . ° e 
rs eas AUGH iH ok a Tee LORD BISHOP. OF LONDON. 
° AM, ie 
EARL on ~~ MP. The Right Rev. BISHOP MACDOUGALL. 
J. CAMPBELL, -» M.P. l. MAKINS, M. 
Rey, The DEAN OF CANTERBUR The Very Rev. The DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 
t Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF OHESTER. The Right Hon. LORD J. MANNERS, M.P. 
The Lon Cit The NON, OF CHICHESTER. ~ eT Re E. ue * shemameaa Bart., M.P. 
T. OOP LaNe. E P. P ft Eight He ‘Hon. 2 oe J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart., M.P. 
le bon N, Dean e E 
prety , Re “a RD ALWYN COMPTON . The Right Re Bev. The LORD BISHOP OF NEWCASTLE. 
octaves COOPE, Es The D NORFOL’ 
UNT CRANDROOK G.S.1. The DUKE Or NORTHUMBERLAND 
The ht Hon. G. OU ¥ The Right Rev. BISHOP OXE 
E OF The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD 
Apnza® ee tEs DOUGLA The Very Rev. The DEAN OF ST. PAUL 
The Rigk wht hese The LORD ARGHELS I HOE OF DUBLIN. The EORD ALGERNON’ PERCY, ¥ 
& ARI. OF EiFiNG HAM. nes : The, Bight au The LORD BISHOP OF PETER- 
TON ris T 
serie ‘The BISHOP oF TAMAUS. - The © Right Hos. OECn, PATKES, M.P. 
% G GLA Gow. BISHOP OF EXETER. The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP of SALISBURY. 
Phe Bs ee ev, The LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER xe MAR UESS 01 OF SALISBURY, K 
RIS le 
Admiral Right Hon. Sir J. C. D. HAY, Bart.. M.P. The LORD WENRY J. SCOTT, M.P. 
Sir JAMES M. MoGAREL HOGG, Bart., M.P. The Ri ht Hon. WM. H. SMITH, M.P. 
ane Right Hon. J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. The EARL STANHOPE. 
SirH. SELWIN IBBETSON, Bart., M.P. J. G. TALB BOT. Rea 
COLERIDGE J. KENNARD Esq. iM P. The Right Rev. The, "LORD BISHOP OF TRURO 
The EARL OF LANESBOROUG 











The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


= WALTER FARQUAAR, Bart., 18 King Street, St. James's, S.W. 
Treasurers {Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, Oxford Street, W. 


Messrs. HERRIES. FARQUHAR, & CO., 16 St.James's Street, S.W. 
Bankers { Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard Street, E.C 


Secretary: G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20 Cockspur Street, Charing sm London, 8S. W. 





gre Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particnlar to resist the 
legalisation of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organising Committees thronghout the United Kingdom, to diffusing information by 
lectures, publications, and otherwise, on a subject on which public opinion has been much misled, to encouraging 
Petitions to both Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the ‘true bearings of 
the question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 

The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is involved in the acceptance or rejection 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed in this one parti- 
Sular, other relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted; in some countries not only may a woman 
marry her sister’s husband, and a man marry his brother’s wife, and his wife’s niece, or, as in the State of New 
York, his wife’s daughter, but in others a man is freely permitted ‘to marry his niece by blood. 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly requested. They 
should be sent to the Treasurers, or to the Secretary, 20 Cockspur Street, S.W. All Cheques and Post Office Orders 
to be crossed either Herries, Farquhar, & Co., or Glyn, Mills, & Co. 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the arguments and considerations 
contained in them point to the same conclusion, represent in particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 


N. — A list of the publications of the M. L.D.U,, and other information, may be obtained gratutiously on 
aes jon. 





MARRIAGE LAW santana UNION PUBLICATIONS. 


1, What the Bishop of Lincoln says, 4d. 15. A Women’s Opinion on the Wife’s Sister Bill, $d. 
2.. What the Bishop of Exeter says, 4d. 16. Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—A Village Talk, ld, 


8, What the Archdeacon of Middlesex says, 1d. 17. Some Reasons against Marriage with a Deceased 
4. What Scotchmen say, 3d. Wife's Sister, 2d. per doz. 
5, What Plain Facts say, 4d. 18. A Lady’s Letter to a Friend, 4d. 


6. What the Table of Affinity says compared with | 19. What the English Law says, ld. 
Leviticus, $d. 20. The Christian Law of Marriage, $d. 

7. What the Table of rene aafh says, compared with 21, May I Marry My Wife’s Sister ? 1d. per doz. 
the Law of the Church, 3 22. A Wife to Her Sister, 1d. per doz. 

8. What the Presbyterians say, “ia. Speech of Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, 1d. 

9, What the Bishops of the Church of England say, 4d. Speech of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 1d. 


10, What the Roman Catholic Church says, }d. Speech of the Rt. Hon. Lord Hatherley, 1d, 

11. What the Eastern Church says, 4d, Speech of the Rt. Hon. Lord Selborne, 1d. 

Ly What the Conservatives say, 1d, Questions on the Proposed Changes in the Marriage 
- What the Liberals say, 1d. 





Laws, . 
i What Miss Lydia Becker says, 4d, - 
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Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.'s Forthcoming Works 


In the press, nearly ready, in 2 vols. deny 80. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND MARIA THERESA. From 
hitherto Unpublished Documents, 1740-1742. By the Duc pz BRoGLIz, Member of thé French Academy, &c, 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales by permission. = 
SANDRINGHAM: Past and Present. With some Historic Memorials 
of the Norfolk Coast. .By Mrs. HERBERT JONES. Crown 8vo. 320 pages, with 8 —- | ‘ 
ICE-PACK AND TUNDRA: an Account of the Search for the 


‘Jeannette,’ and a Sledge Journey through Siberia. By W. H. Gruper, Correspondent of the New York 
Herald with the ‘Rogers’-Search Expedition, Author of ‘Schwatka’s Search’ &c. 1 vol, full 8vo. of 400 
pages, with about 50 Illustrations, all from Original Drawings or Photographs, cloth, 18s, [Rea dy. 


SINNERS AND SAINTS: a Tour Across the States and Round Them ; 


with Three Months among the Mormons. By Putt Roprnson, Author of ‘ In my Indian Garden,’ ‘Noah’s 
Ark,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, &c. 
THE LIFE OF SIR SALAR JUNG. Translated from the Persian. 


The work is said to give a curious insight into the ways of thought and mode of working of a successful 
Oriental Statesman of the modern type. (Preparing. 
Now ready, 8vo. sewed, price 5s. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 1882. Con- 


taining a Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britian and Irelandin the Year 1882, with their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names ; also of the Principal ks published in the United States of America. 
With the Addition of an Index to Subjects. A Continuatiofef the London and British Catalogues. 

© Quite indispensable...... We are always glad to have “ The English Catalogue of Books,” ’—ATHEN UM. 


THE HIGH ALPS IN WINTER; or, Mountaineering in Search of 
Health, By Mrs. F. BURNABY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
In the press. 
NEW WORK BY MAUDE JEANNE FRANC. : at 


TWO SIDES TO EVERY QUESTION, from a South Australian 


Standpoint. By MAUDE JEANNE FRANC, Author of ‘ Marion,’ ‘ Emily’s Choice, ‘ John’s Wife,’ &c. Small 
8vo. cloth, 4s. [ Ready. 
NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


THE GREEN RAY. With numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 
cloth extra, 5s.; or with gilt edges, 6s. [Yearly ready. 
WANDERINGS IN A WILD COUNTRY; or, Three Years among 
the Cannibals of New Britain. By WIL¥RED PowELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo. numerous Illustrations, cloth extra. 
In preparation, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. Un the press. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES: being Reminiscences during 


Eighteen Years’ Residence in Bengal. By W. H. FLonio Hurcaisson, Esq. (GEORGE TRIGGER). Edited 
by Rev. JonN WILSON, With many Illustrations, 


Quid dem ? quid non dem ? 
Renuis quod tu, jubet alter.—Horacz. 


Nearly ready, medium 8vo. about 500 pages, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


THE LAWS CONCERNING PUBLIC HEALTH. By Ww. 


ROBERT SMITH, M.D., F.R.S. (Ed.) Revised by an Eminent Counsel. 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE GREAT MUSICIAN SERIES.’ 
MOZART (WOLFGANG AMADEUS). By Dr. F. Genre. Small 
post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. [Nearly ready, 


A FOOL FOR HIS PAINS: a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [in te press. 
ADELA: a Jersey Romance, and ESTHER. By C. M. Hawxsrorp. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 
WANDERINGS SOUTH AND EAST. By Watrer Coors. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Cioth, 10s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES IN LOW’S SERIES OF STANDARD NOVELS. 
TWO ON A TOWER. By Tuomas Harpy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
WEIGHED AND WANTING. By George Mac Donatp. Crown §¥o, 
cloth, 6s, 
London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON ; 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 
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COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 





Watx up, walk up, my Lords and Ladies! 
Walk up, good folk, to our public view. 

Beasts, Birds, Fish of these careless gay days 
Are now on show in the Socrat Zoo. 


Birds you will find of every feather, 

And fishes of strangest form and hue, 
Beasts, big and little, chained-up together, 

Or roaming at large through the Soctat Zoo. 


Just glance at this cage of Politicians— 

How blooming some look, while others look blue ; 
All depends, as you know, on the positions 

Each happens to hold in the Sociat Zoo. 


Our military and naval lions— 
Edinburgh’s Duke and his sailor crew, [scions— 
With Cambridge and Connaught, those royal 
Like sucking doves roar in the Soctat Zoo. 


Parsons with plumage sombre as ravens, [too, 
High Church and Low Church, and Broad Church 
Ranter and Romanist—all secure havens 
Of rest (or of strife) in the Soctax Zoo, 


Barristers glib and Solicitors wary, 
Judges who sternly bid us ‘ kotoo,’ 

Who find the New Courts a little too airy, 
Shall bow to the law of the Socrar Zoo. 


As for those who the flame of science kindle, 
Who out of the old keep evolving the new, 
Huxley will study descent with Tyndall 
In the monkey-house of the Socrat Zoo, 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


THE SOCIAL ZOO: 


SATIRICAL, SOCIAL, AND HUMOROUS SKETCHES 


BY THE BEST WRITERS. 

















While as to the Poets—’tis no use frowning, 
We've a Zodlogical duty to do-— 

And Tennyson, Tupper, Swinburne, Browning 
Will tune their lyres in the Soctat Zoo, 





Professional Beauties—charming creatures— 
Actors and Actresses, false and true, 

With no ‘make-up’ and unrouged features, 
The footlights face in the Socrat Zoo. 


When Music shall to our show surrender 
The whole of her harmonious crew, 
Silver Soprano, Contralto tender, 
Will warble caged in the Soctat Zoo. 


Our Gilded Youth, the Fops who flutter 
Around as ‘ mashers’ to take their cue, 

With ‘ Wilde’ A&sthetes who are ‘ quite too utter 
Shall sobered be in the Soctar Zoo, 


Regarding the Ladies, both those who ‘fetch’ us 
And those we dread to offend or woo, 

We have an artist engaged to sketch us 
Their fuces and forms for the Socrat Zoo. 


Our Civil Servants, our Bores and Carpers, 
Maneuvring Matrons and Spinsters blue, 

Athletes, Bohemians, Turfites, Sharpers, 
Will all be caged in the Soctat Zoo. 


And when we reach the end—ah, when ?— 
A portrait will come of the Jamracu, who 

Can tame all sorts of women and men— 
The Keeper of the Sociat Zoo, 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price 6d. each, Nos. 1 and 2 of the Soctat Zoo. 


OUR GILDED YOUTH. By E. C. Grenvinte Murray. 
NICE GIRLS. By R. Mountenry Jepuson. Both profusely Illustrated. 





Office: 42 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS' PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 322, for 


APRIL 1883. 8vo. price 6s. 





CONTENTS : 
I. oe OF THE JEWS. VIL, THE PRESENT STATE OF MEDICAL 
Il, THE LATESTAS OF RIMINI, SCIENCE. 
III. VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC ACTION, VIII. DR. DRESSER ON JAPANESE ART. 
IV. FREDERIC Il. AND MARIA THERESA, IX. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BISHOP 
V. MODERN ETHICS. WILBERFORCE. 
VI, JAMES NASMYTH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. X. M. JULES SIMON ON THE STATE OF 


FRANCE. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE 


WELSH CARLYLE. Prepared for publication by Tuomas Cartyzz, and edited by 
J. A. Frovpz, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE ‘UNITED 
See ae Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. Hon. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Oxford. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
ARDEN, a Novel. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. price 12s, 


BECAUSE OF THE ANGELS, a Novel. By M. 


Horsz. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME, a Novel. By the Author of 


* Mademoiselle Mori,’ ‘ The Atelier du Lys,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo price 12s. 


AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL, a Novel. By the 


Countess Von Botumer, Author of ‘German Home Life,’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SKOBELEFF AND THE SLAVONIC CAUSE. 


By O. K., Honorary Member of the Benevolent Slavonic Society, and Author of ‘ Russia 
and England. ” 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. [Nearly ready. 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS; 


a Tub Serizs of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &e. 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. Cantab. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Richarp Quan, M.D. F.RS. &e. Pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood 
Engravings. Medium 8vo. 31s. 64. cloth, or 40s. half-russia. To be had also in Two 
Volumes, price 34s. cloth. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of Tuem. Witha 


‘Map and 59 Illustrations (8 full-page) from Sketches by the Authors engraved on 
Wood by G. H. Ford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN PICTURE GALLERIES, 
wf HARLES Lock Eastraxg, F.R.I.B.A. Keeper of the National Gallery, London; Author 
‘Hints on Household Taste,’ ‘A History of the Gothic Revival,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
I. The Louvre, Paris, with 114 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
JI. The Brera Gallery, Milan, with 55 Illustrations, price 5s. 
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THE ‘MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


Each work, crown 8vo. price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d, cloth. 





By the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. 








LOTHAIR. TANCRED. ALROY. 
ENDYMION. VENETIA. THE YOUNG DUKE. 
CONINGSBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. VIVIAN GREY. 
SYBIL. |} CONTARINI FLEMING. 

By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


DIGBY GRAND. GOOD FOR NOTHING. | KATE COVENTRY. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. HOLMBY HOUSE. | THE QUEEN’S MARIES. 
THH GLADIATORS. THE INTERPRETER, 








By er TROLLOPE. 


THE WARDEN BARCHESTER TOWERS. 





s J 
By iiaiehas Writers. 
MADEMOISELLE MORI. UNAWARES. ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE ATELIER DU LYS. ELSA AND HER VULTURE. | THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 





The NOVELS and TALES of THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. Modern Novelist’s 
Library Edition, complete in 11 vols. price 33s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


ePrwrryrreypyr~—Vverv''y 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


THE SUNBEAM SERIES. 


LADY BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM, Quarto, with 60 
Woodcuts, 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth. 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS, a Description of the Habitations 
of ey Abridged from ‘Homes Without Hands,’ With 55 Woodcuts, 6d. stitched, 
or 1s, clot. 


WHYTE- MELVILLES KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography. 
stitche 


HARTWIG’S ARCTIC REGIONS; a Popular Descri + gp of Man 
and Nature Around the North Pole, extracted from the Author's Work on the ‘ Polar 
World.’ With 57 Woodcuts, 6d. stitched, or 1s, cloth. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. Price 6d. stitched. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S THE INTERPRETER, a Tale of the 
Crimean War. 6d. stitched. 


VOL. I. of the SUNBEAM LIBRARY, comprising Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage of the Sunbeam, Wood's Strange Dwellings, ‘and Hartwig’s Arctic Regions, with 
172 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


VOL. II. of the SUNBEAM LIBRARY, comprising Whyte-Melville’s 


aan aa Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, and Whyte-Melville’s The Interpreter. 
8. 6d. clo 














London, LONGMANS & CO 
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GENUINE 


DUBLIN WHISKY 


THE ctl WHOLESOME OF At. SPIRITS. 
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GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 


The Most Wholesome of all Spirits. 





UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. JOHN JAMESON & SON, 

GEORGE ROE & CO., WILLIAM JAMESON & CO., and JOHN 

POWER & SON, can be obtained in Wood by Wholesale Merchants and 
Dealers direct from their respective Distilleries. 
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speciaLties \\ Sold by the principal Druggists at 
FOR ALL Home and Abroad. 
JACKSON'S | ANotnd Anil tion of pectmings Howeone ct | At @d., by 
in accord.—When , these ~¢- yield a oa 
SPILLS. | eek aceerareeamnenn «tm Inland Post 74, 
JACKSON'S | Yell as Sunburn’ or Tan from the Skin without the ws F At 18. 
RUSMA varie without nowse, 10 leaves ® whole akin and s clean Pb e age 
? complexion. 1s, 2d. 
For ta t Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all 
JACKSON'S Ahsorhens’ Dahaten, Dress or bemey Furs, Gloves, At 64.. 1s 
BENZINE | Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with » 18., 
equal success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt d 2s. 6d. 
RECT surfaces to which water is destructive. It is a handy and «8. ° 
7 and effective insecticide. 





















H.R. H. 


Prince Albert’s 


—/ 






















Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little caskets containing the 
Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the 
late Prince Consort. ~ 

They are also furnished with the 
* Albert Gate Latch” (Registered), 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 














SIXPENCE, 






At 


by Post 
7d. 





For Mending Glass, desthen oe of <> or og China, 


PT. J. sc SUaNRTIEEIniatinn tas tommnatie tant ta stow 
the production of an article fit for — household purposes, 
easy to use, and which would, with average care, 
ee ee oe be able to do duty 
alongside the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the 
set. He has aimed to make a Cement of stable composition, 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although 
carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years; and 
also to put it up in such fashion as to reduce the the risk of dis- 
ee ne eee oe en ae 
cont 


AT 


6d. and 1s., 
by Inland Post 
14 Pence. 





JACKSON'S 


LIQUID GLUE. 





THE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. 


Clear as Orystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, 
= hts ca for whatever Glue is fit for—from a doll’s nose to 
a e’s 








1883, 


FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, 
STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. T 


BRASS POLISHING LIQUID. —We strongly recommend a trial of Imperial 
Brass Polishing Liquid, with ag pl Polishing Cloth. 1t is most excellent for Brass 
Ornaments, Ormolu, Dish Covers, and all descriptions of Tin: Ware, &c. Retailed at, 1/6. 
Soid by the Stores (Grocery Department), and by all Co-operative Traders, at 10}d. 


WINDOW AND MIRROR POLISH, with Pupars Polishing Cloth 
(same price) is equally to be commended—both supply a household want. 


PLATE CLOTHS, ‘Imperial Pink’—The sale of these Cloths is now very larg 
indeed, and rapidly increasing. Each box contains two Cloths, and also a perforated tin a 
Plate "Powder ; this latter has been much improved, and we confidently claim that the. two 
combined is the most perfect and economical means ever discovered for ¢ and? 
the brilliant new 5 gg of Silver and Electro-plated Articles. There are two sizes, 
price 1/- and 2/- per box. Sold by the Stores at greatly reduced prices. 


Sole Proprietors—THE IMPERIAL LINEN CO., 42 Wilson St., Finsbury 7 London. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, spice, or pom admixture, it suits all palates, "keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas kened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with toiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable carly Mrenkfasts perties, and is specially adapted for 


In Air-tight Tins, at ls. ea Se, oy Chemists and Grocers. 


OPYRIGHT and PATENTS for INVENTIONS (from the 


Nation’s point of view). By R. A. Macrre, F.R.S.E. Vol. I. Copyricut. 8vo. pp. 426 
(1879). II. Parents. Pp. 696 (1883). 5s. each. 


T. & T. CLARKE, Edin burgh; HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO., London. 



































* First-class beverages.’—The Grocer. : * Exceedingly pleasant.’—The Rock. 
Can be used with either hot, cold, or aerated water. 


e cketts Tit rinks Pints, * os —? fe 20 Tumblers; Half-pints, 1s. 
eR gg ee 

Of all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 

Sole Manufacturer, W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. London: 95 Farringdon St., E.C. 


NINETEEN GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED TO 


CANTRELL & 
Aromatic Ginger Ale. 
COCHRANE’S 


Fruit-flavoured Lemonade. 
MINERAL 
WATERS. 














Sparkling Montserrat. 





Refreshing Seltzer, Soda, Kali. Lithia Waters, 
AS SUPPLIED TO 


Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, and to Connoisseurs of 
Aérated Waters in all civilised portions of the known World. 


Works—BELFAST AND DUBLIN. 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 


The Original and only True. 


It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
<1e is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 
TRADE MAR and private practicein all parts of the globe. 


It is the best remedy known for CouaHs, CoLps, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEVER, AGUE, CRoUP, WHOOPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 

It acts like a charm in DIARRHM@A, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of Errmepsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 

It is — ye palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 

ERVE Pan. 

It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 

system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
Head Quarters Staff, Cabul, May 31, 1880. 

DEAR Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLORODYNE has been of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here existent inan aggravated form ; many 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need 
hardly say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES W. OWEN, L.R.C.P., Lon, M.R.C,S. Eng, 

Mr. R. Freeman, The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul, 

‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussiIAN ARMy.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Turks. I ST ey acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reportedin the 7imes and-other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 

None genuine without the words, ‘Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp. estimonials from most eminent medical men accompany each bottle, 
Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
London, 8.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 14d.; 0z., 2s. 9d.; 

4 0z., 4s, 6d.; 4-pints, 11s. ; and pints, 20s. each. 


R The GREAT REMEDY 
Not: Fail to 3 for GOUT. and 
buy at once RHEUMATISM. 
a Box of The excruciating pain 


is quickly relieved and 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. ca cab tea? 
They clear from the body all GOUT cine. 














° e,e These Pills require 
hurtful impurities, and promote no restraint of diet dur- 
a regular and healthy action of ing their use, and aro 


the Liver and Bowels—Of all ae wien on 
‘Chemists, 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per p i [ [ S. vital part. Sold by all 
Box. Family Packets, 11s. each. nes sepaee 


2s. 9d. per box. 
HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM ROCKEDONS 


PATENT COMPRESSED PURE BICARBONATE of POTASS 
SMELLING BOTTLE Seyi 
5 


INDIGESTION. 

TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, S x 

Which, if inhaled on the first “mn os Bicarbonate of Potass, well known as the most wholesome 

symptoms, once and efficient remedy, is offered in the form of small perfectly 

remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected soluble  pollow, without ony ‘ixture to effect 

and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and check free potion of eae —— iy ae acid. ‘Those 
To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot | most effective. “Of all Chemists Is. aud te, 6d. per Box. 

These remedies sent by post for ls. 1d. and 2s. 8d. 


¥. NEWBERY & SONS (Established a.p. 1746), 
1 King Edward Street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C, 














Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.0. 








Pl 
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BRADFORD'S ‘VOWEL’ WASHING MACHINES 


Have for many years proved their superiority over 








16 
le 


earnase 


7 





all others made. Price Ten £2. 10s. See Catalogue. 


LAUNDRY M!/ MACHINERY 
paiae MACHINERY 
DOMESTIC MACHINERY 
HORTICULTURAL MACHIN ERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
LAUNDRY - ENGINEERS, 


140, 141, 142, 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 





BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 








iit ij j RECOMMENDED BY 
Ce LL inen PHYRICUNS, 

Tey Aneminent medical 
authority tes:— 
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Supplied by Ladies’ 





PU 


Outfitters, or as” fol- 
ws: 


















































MAY BE A Mn ay 
THOS.DE LA RUE & CO. LONDON 





sufficient ink for many hours’ continuous writin 

for instant use without adjustment. econ a4 

changeable at th Gola fine, medium, or broad, 1s. per box. 
Fitted 


phor pomt- 

writers. It 
preserves all the usual characteristics of the handwriting, 
and may therefore be used for shorthand or tures. 











REDUCTION IN PRICE 


OF THE BEST BRANDS OF 


= *They are one of CHAMPAGNE. 
- cos +t the most admirable 
t ttt inventions | tee we For Cas. Cash’Price per doz. Bottles, 
2 oe have | Moet’s First 58s. 
seen in thequarter of | Mocts White Dry, Bparkling Sillery 66s. 
: Herter in practice.’ Do. ~. (Ma, agnume) ape. 
“= Price 2s. per Do. Brut Xe ae 
1 Packet ofl ‘Dozen. Do. do. (M ums) . ée 


138s. 
6 


Perrier Jouet’s ‘Dry Pale Os. 
72s. 


: He Extra Dry Rese "Ting vee 72 
HH 4 oO. 0. agnums 8. 
i A HE owelsy post, ey me Extra Sup erior ri vas. 
ae n a4 + oO. ee ° 
Pree | with full particule | Krug’s First Quality. .. :- :., 60s 
WM Garaxreay IN Poti Patences” | Do.  Garte Blanche... 68a,6d. 
SOUTHALL BEDE. Birmingham. Goulet’s Carte Blanche.. + oo 66s 
Wholesale’ ‘nents. Sharp tPerrineé Co.,31 Old Chance. Ton ton Mumm’s Bete gO ie . ; ae 
° sgnums 8. 
Pod) UO eo UP aed be | Mumm’s Extra Dry 68s. 
Do do. (May agnums) . 138s. 
THE Roederer’s Carte Blanche dt oo = Be. 
DESK Piper’s Carte Blanche .. 728. 
Do, do. (Magn ums).. 146s. 
a 3 / 6 Hiedsieck’s Dry Mono -— ab «72s, 
Veuve Pommery and Fils .. « 82s. 
SHay | Vouvs Ghioquows—Dry <<. ; 

‘ 1: c 1 ‘ uv 1 —, oe oe ee 

HEARSONS PATENT) Irroy’s Carte d’Or . 728, 
A reservoir Penholder, carrying a nibbed ~*~ < ~~ pee “io s—Dry Extr 728. 


5s. extra per Case of 24 Hal Lar 


Delivered to Railway Station at ay Station at LAverpool, Manchester, 
and pratgién, on receipt of remittance. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 9 LORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Marxet Srrerr. ~ 
BIRMINGHAM: 28 Hicu Street. ~ * 





ws NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS AND LAYS. 





LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL & HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


, Complete in One thick Volume, crown 8vo. containing 850 pages, 
price in cloth, Haxr-a-Crown. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 


Fep. 8vo. price One Sumiine sewed, or EicnTeznPence bound in cloth, 





ndon, LONGMANS & 00.1! 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Engravers, Printers, Die Sinkers, Relief Stampers, and [lluminators. 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


I, Hae i LANE & a 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





















THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 
/& B it C S of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless oe even the 
smallest animal or ‘bird. hi tis strongly recommended to 

Proprietors oF HorTets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 


‘FL FE tion, and covuring ¢ omplete extermination of pests to slee 
ing apartments. reserves Furs and Woollens from Mot 


S S/ M OT H iS Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s, & 2s, 6d. each. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


KEATING’S POWDER. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Ie the safest and best. In a few days it ually deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. for 
destroying scurf aud encouraging ph ge now heir. 4 * "s surpasses the effent of cost ly washes. Is. 6d. Sold poor AN 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid moficinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspe; ok ny 
and all szropiome of con of rode of the a in between the shoulders. soatemne, Srowelnens, Bo appet 


nerall 
fonste. a taste in the morning, giddiness. rf rbance of the stomach, and feeling of ‘depression. "I ae ae esiugeish 
liver on, very 8) er ects on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily ‘araxacum Poon 
is a finid made only by PPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s.9d. Sold by AN Chemists. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


best strength-giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external yy for —_— vg oO There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few days, 
le awa: . redness, blotches, scurf, roughness van -Cls 4a, FHS. 3 
disorders, Le - Cooply rooted, * Sd; Sulphaling ‘ricresotul ly attacks. It destrove the animalcule# which cause these 
irritable affections, an pn ay a clear, heal: skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. . Od. 
ars our wana ye it has proved most effective in Skin 


wr : ie T’ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
Diseases.’—Lancet. 


wm... 4. ae Panag it and thus ensure 
For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 


6 “fon or _——— Unrivalled for the Com- 
= for it — tn 
edcnemenie’ by the tiene and sensu its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty. action, 


USED BY THE PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


PROPRIETORS : 
W. Y. WRIGHT &Co., Medicine Se Voutomn, he. tuneathons' the = P. 
ane Tablets, 6d. and Is. 


Sy BEETLES 
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LAMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tasteless rete, Be a aa Invigorating, Vitalising, 
) res itant rate tn aantona, Sea or Busoos sont en Inpesusrios, Comsrararion, 
by LASS) HEARTBURN, FEVERISH and quickly relieves or cures 
4 worst form of TYPHUS, SOARLET, JUNGLE, and other YHV HRS, y Heat, SM ALLpPox, 

MEAsLEs, ERUPTIVE or SKIN CoMPLAINTS, and mistous other aliuesd ennditions of te Bioed. 

: DB. TURLAE 0-1] Sand & ast con. speciie, tn my expertonee and fafiy, in the worst form of Scarlet 
DR. SPARKS Government Medical rf Eilgrante from the Port of London) writes» hare great plearare in 
poasing ag testimony to its efficacy In the treatment of of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gastric ta, 
and a 


DOWSING used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever. and I am happy to state 
never lost a single case 


“Tn Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 28, 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


DR. POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints, Price 1s. at 2 


May be obtained of Chemist, or Patent Medicine Ven 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 3. HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, B.C. 
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y: x Ch ap sia 


Plata? a IMI cieisiia sqrt vg NL ANI 


£10 In return fora ten- pound hoke, iad cate per 
D post, one of 
Rw) BENNETT'S 
9 

~~ |LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 
yg Perfect for time, beauty, and ame ~Y — action, air-tight,damp-tight, - 

wv GOLD CHAINS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 

P.0.0. ttc JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE. 








ly ETT’S HALF-CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of temperature, adjusted in positions, No 
ey required 
pets 1s-CARAT HALL-MARKED CHAINS and CHUICK AKTISTIC JEWKLLARY, 


BENNETT’S CLOCKS. 
JOHN BENNETT'S WATCH AND CLOCK MANUFACTORY, 65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE: 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE sre AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 

















AWARDS. AWARDS, 
TEN 
a ol CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. = =— OF MERIT. 
The "acelin, toyed Ghar The "Es The g sEacelsor’ fa ovalla d Couch Pie «se ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest. 
Ulustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & $ DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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a. and labour have a ies 
been exhaustively lied to 
invention fe 3... e to take 

the place of the 


It prints several vies ot Type, 
inckating capitals and small 


Type-Writing is incomparably 
The Portes 4 Siecwrane is su = to pen-writing in legibe- 
the result. The necessity of the lit, 

ageis now met, and rapid ers 
and quick workers have an un- 
failing assistant. 





style, preventing all the vemallons 
of illegible pen-writing. 

It saves clerk hire, stationery, 
and time; writing much faster 
than average penmen, and con- 
densing matter to one-half the 
=§ space occupied by pen-writing.| 

It opens a new and wide field of 
congenial and healthful labour to 
men, and especially to educated 
women. 


~ PRICES.?~ 
BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Depét, 6 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


5 Very suitable for trimming Ladies’ and 
Children’s underclothing: the spécialité of 
which is the Drawing Cord woven into the 


Cambric. Made in Plain and Fancy Edges. 


G A M B R IC Retailea by Drapers everywhere. 
EG, © tore, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate 
and palatable dishes which may be produced from BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 

It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic purposes, 
and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 

Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be 
ready for the table within fifteen minutes; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in 
the course of an hour a Blanc-mange, which, served with fresh or preserved fruit, will be 
acceptable at any meal, 

Add sultanas, raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is 
made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which may be added: Take care to boil with milk, 
when s0 roqnined, for not less than eight minutes, 


It is to the pen what the sewing- 
machine is to the needle, 


The writisg is done by pouching 

keys, and the manipulation ae 
simp. le ad easy tha’ ae =~ ate -.- 

can spell can write with = 


REDUCED 
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THE LATEST NOVELTY FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. ° 


INDIANA CLOTH, 


AS SUPPLIED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS:THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 





25s. per DRESS of 8 yds., 44 inches ‘wide. 


INVENTED AND MADE SOLELY BY 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Queen says: ‘The Indiana Cloth would be 
suitable where i Graceful, soft drapery and 
good colouring are required 

Myra’s Journal says: ‘ Indiana Cloth is altogether 
acharming and useful material for walking costumes, 
and in the lighter shades for evening wear.’ 

The Lady’s Pictorial says: ‘It is light and yet warm, 
very soft and strong, and is suited for wear at any 
time throughout the year. The colours are extremely 
beautiful, and a large diversity of the quieter tints, 
tones, and shades are obtained, together with the pecu- 
liar range of rich but sober colours known as esthetic.’ 

Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart says: ‘ Indiana Cloth 
looks of more value than twice its cost, which is only 
25s, for an 8-yard length, 44-in. wide.’ 





Le Follet says: ‘The “Indiana,” whether employed 
alone or in combination with Velveteen, Silk, Satin, or 
Surah, will make essentially ladylike and elegant, as 
well as serviceable, dresses.” 

Sylvia's Journal says: ‘The name of the new cloth 
is Indiana, or Oriental Cashmere. It is made solely 
by Messrs, Spence, and is light, warm, and highly 
refined in texture, just the kind of material a gentle- 
woman loves to wear. The purity of the wool makes 
the tints of colour very soft and beautiful.’ 

Mame. Schild@’s Journal says: ‘The Indiana Cloth, 
for all dress purposes, is without a rival. The Indiana 
Cloth is of a texture equal to the finest cashmere, is 
very soft and silky to the touch, almost as soft to 
handle as down, and yet is strong and warm, and will 
wear to the last thread,’ 





JAMES SPENCE & CO,; 


76, 77, 78, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AuTHor or-‘ By Proxy, ‘ Hicn Spinits,’ &c; 


CHAPTER. XXVII. > 
‘WHY DID SHE cRY?’ 


OOR Mary, fluttered, astounded, kissed, knew not what to 

make of it all. What had happened to her within the previous 
eight-and-forty hours had been strange and eventful enough; 
but -the occurrences of this last hour were little short of 
miraculous. Nay, to her they actually did seem a_ positive 
intervention of Providence in her favour. It is easy to smile 
at her; but there was faith and, what is sometimes better, 
gratitude in it. There is a great question nowadays about the 
power of prayer, about which this only can be set down for 
certain, that. those who have proved its power will not easily be 
convinced of its impotence; but what had occurred to Mary was 
not certainly owing to any intercession, for she had used none. 
For the time. so utterly had she been disheartened that it had 
almost seemed that no power, human or Divine, could help her. 
But now those noble lines came into her mind concerning Him 
who is ‘ more ready to hear than'we to pray, and is wont to give 
more than we desire,’ or have ventured to desire. She was very, 
very thankful. 

I knew a man once in very serious straits who used not to pray 
but to’dream, though in’ his waking thoughts, of a certain 
enormous benefit befalling him; a particular benefit, yet coming 
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from no particular quarter, and no more to be reasonably expected 
than the discovery of a diamond mine in his back garden; and 
suddenly, as if from the clouds, that very stroke of good fortune 
did actually fall upon his favoured head. From that moment till 
the day of his death, which was years afterwards, I don’t think he 
forgot it for a single hour, and it shaped henceforth not only his 
life’s course (for that was of necessity), but I do verily believe 
every movement of his mind. It remained in his memory like a 
beacon on a lofty down, seen from all points of it—and pointing 
upwards, 

What had chanced to Mary Marvon was by comparison a cow- 
scratcher, or let me rather say (for there was reverence in it) some 
small upright stone such as marks to some mother’s eye the 
resting-place of her little child, by none other remembered ; 
but she never forgot it. She was fated to have experiences, 
good and bad, of a far graver kind. But this one, whether from 
its opportuneness or its unexpectedness, or possibly from the chain 
of events that followed, and of which it was the first link, was 
engraven on her heart for ever. The whole scene—the scantily 
furnished room, the stately stranger, her words, her looks, and 
especially that seemingly impulsive, inexplicable kiss—recurred to 
her a thousand times. For the present, when her wonder had a 
little subsided, what struck her most was the sinall place in her 
memory which (even by hearsay) her visitor had previously 
occupied. Of Mr. Beryl Peyton she had heard much and from 
many persons, but of his wife, though surely a remarkable 
personage, she had heard nothing, not even from Mrs. Sotheran, 
though she was, as Mrs. Peyton had said, her near neighbour and 
lived in the same village. Of the whole affair Mary was naturally 
inclined to say as little as possible, but what made her doubly 
reticent was the injunction her visitor had put on her. ‘It will be 
advisable,’ she said, ‘ not to speak to my husband of my visit to you.’ 
Though this did not of course imply that she was to evade inquiry 
by an untruth, it suggested an unpleasant caution. And in speak- 
ing of the affairs of Mrs. Beryl Peyton, of whom everyone knew 
something, it was clearly needful to use an exceptional prudence. 

In this matter, however, she reckoned not only without her 
host, but without her hostess, her fellow-guests, and indeed 
every creature in thé establishment. The nut-cracking footman 
had been subjected to such an examination in chief during 
Mary’s late interview with his mistress that he could scarcely 
have concealed from them, had the curiosity of his inquisitors 
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taken that direction, the amount of his weekly perquisites, or the 
state of the barometer of his affections for the under-housemaid ; 
and he had given up the name of his employer at the first 
summons. 

‘Well, my dear Miss Marvon, you have had a visitor,’ was Mrs. 
Tidman’s observation as she tripped into the drawing-room on the 
tiptoe of expectation, and quite forgetful of the languor that 
becomes a baronet’s own niece and the near connection of a 
member of Parliament. 

‘I do congratulate you,’ simpered Mrs. Tiffin. ‘That is my 
notion of real carriage people—the coachman with a wig and 
the footman with such beautiful silk stockings that they seemed 
hardly silk stockings at all.’ 

‘So you have been amongst us all this time, Miss Marvon,’ 
said Miss Blithers the elder in a complaining tone, ‘and never 
told us that you were acquainted with the Beryl Peytons.’ 

Concealment and finesse were thus rendered unnecessary. 
Mary had only to tell the simple truth that she had been offered 
an engagement by Mrs. Peyton similar to that she had filled in 
Park Lane. Upon the whole, though disappointing as to dramatic 
effect, this news was rather a relief to her hearers. Folks, however 
fond of sensation, are not generally gratified by the elevation of 
their friends to rank or station, and the imagination of Miss Julia 
had pictured to these ladies that Miss Marvon had been discovered 
to be something ‘in her own right’ and the heiress of tens of 
thousands per annum. 

Even when Mary had assured her to the contrary, she shook 
her head and smiled incredulously. 

‘I am never mistaken, my dear Miss Marvon, in a presenti- 
ment,’ she said. ‘Matters may seem to you as you describe, but, 
believe me, you are on the threshold of great things.’ 

The interpretation of which dark saying was that Miss Julia 
had selected Mary’s supposed good fortune for the subject of a 
poem, and had already composed several couplets, which only 
wanted what she somewhat prosaically termed ‘ setting to rights ;’ 
and if her lines were not of that class of which it has been said 
that the world will not willingly let them die, she herself was very 
disinclined to let them perish immaturely, like tender twins, on 
account of a mere misapprehension. 

Great as was her satisfaction at having found employment 
and the means of maintenance, Mary’s contentment was still 
more complete on this account, that she was in no degree in- 
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debted for her good fortune to her father’s relatives. They had 
made no efforts to assist her, and she thanked them for it; and 
she could now write to Mrs. Sotheran to inform her of what had 
happened, and of the pleasure it gave her to think of becoming 
her near neighbour, in all honesty and without reserve. It was, 
perhaps, for the first time that she now perceived how considerable 
had been that invisible barrier which Mrs. Sotheran’s communica- 
tion respecting her parentage had erected between that lady and 
herself. Having found the means of gaining her own livelihood, 
half the sense of humiliation attaching to her birth was at once 
removed, and she felt that she could resume relations with her 
old friend on something like the old footing. 

What still troubled her somewhat, but not so much—for when 
a great weight is removed from us what is left seems by com- 
parison no burden at all—was the means by which Mrs. Peyton 
had been induced to visit her. Mary did not believe that it was 
in consequence, or at all events solely in consequence, of Mrs. 
Becket’s recommendation ; her pride no doubt disinclined her to 
believe it, but surely, if it had been so, Mrs. Peyton would have 
made more than incidental allusion to that lady, and she had 
spoken of her very little. Charley Sotheran, though he might be 
credited with all the will in the world to serve her, could hardly 
have done so in this case. It was true that no disparity of 
position, such as might naturally have appeared to exist between 
himself and the mistress of Letcombe Hall, would have deterred 
the audacious Charley from applying to Mrs. Peyton, or for that 
matter to her Majesty the Queen, on Mary’s behalf; but, while 
- absolutely free from any taint of snobbism, the young man had a 
fine sense of true propriety, and a due respect for what was 
worthy of reverence, and Mary rightly judged that he would have 
shrunk from making any such request as the one in question, or 
even from dropping a hint of it, to a lady of Mrs, Peyton’s years. 
There remained, then, Mr. Rennie, whose goodwill towards her 
had already been manifested in so unmistakable a manner, and 
whose intimate relations with Mrs. Peyton might easily have 
afforded an opportunity for putting in a good word in her behalf. 
She had been inclined to be angry with him on account of his 
well-meant duplicity in the matter of the pleadings, and had even 
contemplated addressing him with some little resentment on that 
subject ; but her anger, even then mitigated by gratitude, was 
now utterly swept away, and she resolved to await that visit from 
him which Mrs. Peyton had told her to expect. 
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Nor had she to wait long; on the very next morning Mr. 
Rennie called upon her, and was ushered into that hall of audience 
with which we are acquainted. Its nakedness did not strike him 
as it had struck Charley ; perhaps he had held professional inter- 
views in worse places, or perhaps he had matters on his mind 
which prevented his paying attention to mere surroundings. To 
judge by a certain dry, wise smile on his face, he used on rare 
occasions for private wear and which never betrayed itself to the 
clients who evoked it, he had come on a pleasant errand. 

‘ How well you look, Miss Marvon,’ he observed, as that young 
lady presented herself with beaming face ; ‘ the air of the suburbs 
seems to agree with you even better than Park Lane.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s the exercise,’ returned Mary cheerfully. 

‘The exercise, ay; walking instead of driving.’ 

‘No; I mean the type-writer. Thanks to you, my fingers 
have been kept well employed.’ 

‘Oh, that; well, that was but a temporary measure. Of 
course it could never have been taken up as a serious occupation ; 
but the way you “buckled to” at it,as I told Mrs. Peyton, was 
something amazing. We had the same difficulty in keeping you 
employed as with that insatiable ogre in the fairy story. What 
did they give him, ropes of sand to weave?’ 

Mary curtsied to the ground. ‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ exclaimed Mr. Rennie in great confusion, ‘I had 
quite forgotten. It was not an ogre, was it? It was the——’ 

‘ Well, never mind,’ interrupted Mary, smiling. ‘I know you 
meant it for a compliment to my diligence ; indeed, the legend 
has always seemed to me a sort of allegory—a great employer of 
labour showing in his own proper person how easy it is to work.’ 

‘Just so; and you seem to have found it very easy. My 
people could hardly find work enough for you, they told me.’ 

‘That is why they sent the same work twice over, I suppose.’ 

‘ Did they indeed?’ returned Mr. Rennie coolly. ‘ Now I call 
that very clever of them, very clever. I shall compliment Mr. 
Jones about that.’ 

‘I must say it was treating me rather like a child, Mr. 
Rennie.’ 

‘But what a sagacious child you were to find it out. I should 
have thought one set of pleadings would have seemed just like 
another to you.’ 

‘Perhaps you thought I was also deceived about the payment 
—my wages.’ 
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‘Good heavens! haven’t you been paid ?’ exclaimed the lawyer 
with well-feigned horror. ‘ I’ll dismiss Mr. Jones to-morrow.’ 

‘Mr. Rennie, you are still trying to impose upon me,’ said 
Mary, half amused, half angry.’ 

‘A lawyer,’ he exclaimed, lifting his eyes to the ceiling (the 
whole scene, old and rusty as he was, was charming to him), ‘a 
respectable family lawyer charged by his own client with deceit !’ 

‘You know as well as I do, sir,’ she continued severely, ‘ that 
you paid me just twice as much for my work as you ought to have 
done.’ 

‘ And even so we are not able to retain your services,’ pleaded 
the lawyer, changing his ground. ‘Here’s ingratitude! here’s 
want of proper feeling between employed and employer! There 
are no feudal attachments in these days—You know, of course,’ 
he added in a graver tone, ‘that Mrs. Peyton has sent me here 
to treat with you for a new engagement? ’ 

‘I know some one who, whatever mistakes he may have made, 
has always shown himself a most kind friend to me,’ said Mary 
significantly, ‘has been interesting himself on my behalf with 
Mrs. Peyton.’ 

A look of blank astonishment came into the lawyer’s face. If 
it was acting it was the very perfection of art, and, instead of 
being on the roll of solicitors, Mr. Rennie ought to have been 
on the boards. 

‘My dear young lady, you are labouring under an entire mis- 
apprehension,’ he answered. ‘ I assure you that I never breathed 
your name to Mrs. Peyton till she herself mentioned it. I did 
not know that her own lady-companion had left her, and even 
if I had ’ He hesitated. 

‘You would have been unwilling to part with so cheap an 
employée as myself,’ put in Mary incredulously. 

‘ Well, no; I was about to say that the Beryl Peytons are the 
very last people with whom I am acquainted in whose domestic 
affairs I should have ventured to interfere.’ 

‘Then it is a most extraordinary and inexplicable thing to me,’ 
said Mary, her eyes fixed upon the ground-glass window as if the 
explanation of the mystery were written on it. 

The lawyer meanwhile regarded her with half-shut eyes, but 
with great intentness ; the interest in her fair young face was not 
without a reflection in his own. 

‘I took it for granted,’ he said, ‘that Mrs. Peyton had ex- 
plained everything personally to you.’ 
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‘On the contrary, she distinctly gave me to understand that I 
was to learn everything from you.’ 

‘Just so—as to the emoluments and the duties. The former, 
supposing that arrangement is agreeable to you, are to be the 
same as you received from Mrs. Beckett ; and the latter, you are 
expected to read to her a little, and play to her—you do play, I 
know, on the piano now and then; and—well, I really don’t think 
there was anything else.’ 

‘It seems a very easy way of getting one’s livelihood,’ smiled 
Mary, who was contrasting it with another calling and its difficulties 
in her own mind, ‘and what the housemaids call an easy place.’ 

‘No doubt; but you must have gathered that much from 
Mrs. Peyton herself.’ 

‘From her manner, yes ; she seemed the kindest of employers. 
Her behaviour, indeed, was gentle and considerate in a very 
remarkable degree.’ 

It was not Mr. Rennie’s custom to speak when his object was 
to obtain information from another, and he remained silent now; 
his grave and quiet smile, however, encouraged his companion 
(as perhaps it was meant to do) to go a little further into 
matters. 

‘It seems ungracious and even ungrateful, dear Mr. Rennie, 
to hint at such a thing, but since we are talking, as I suppose, 
quite confidentially, may I venture to ask if Mrs. Peyton is not 
considered a little eccentric ?’ 

‘No, no,’ he answered with the air of a man who is thinking 
of something besides what he is talking about, ‘not at all. Her 
husband, many people will tell you, is as mad as a March hare; 
but she, though she has had trials enough to drive her mad, 
poor woman, is sane enough.’ 

‘I did not mean that,’ said Mary with a quick flush. ‘I am 
very sorry to have led you to believe so even for an instant. But 
I thought her manner a little strange; it was trouble, no doubt 
—of which of course I knew nothing—that has so softened her 
heart to others.’ 

‘Ah, she gave you that impression, did she?’ 

Mary nodded. The recollection of Mrs. Peyton’s kindness, 
and of that kiss at parting, combined with what she had just 
heard, affected her very much. She was resolved to do what in 
her lay to comfort and console this gentle lady. 

‘Cried a bit, perhaps?’ suggested the lawyer with a quick 
look. 
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‘I think so; I am afraid so; though she strove to hide it. 
I suppose the remembrance of her sorrow often recurs to her.’ 

‘No doubt. She lost her only child, and the sight of any 
young person, like yourself, for instance, is a reminder of it.’ 

‘ But it was her son ?’ 

‘Yes, and not a chicken either ; very much older than you, 
for instance. Still, women—I beg your pardon, mothers—are so 
queer: the least association of ideas is sufficient to set them off.’ 

‘Poor woman ! poor woman!’ sighed Mary. 

‘Yes; that was it, “and nothing more,” as the poet says; 
and, now I think of it, it must have been upon Mrs. Beckett’s 
recommendation that she came here.’ 

‘She did mention Mrs. Beckett’s name,’ said Mary, ‘ but not 
quite in that way.’ 

‘Of course not, and for this reason: she had heard of you 
from Mrs. Beckett, and heard nothing but good ; but on seeing 
you she took a fancy to you for your own sake. I don’t say it 
was not natural; quite the reverse. Did it not seem so, now, to 
yourself ? ’ 

‘Perhaps it did,’ said Mary thoughtfully. ‘That was, no 
doubt,’ she added with a forced smile, ‘why I thought her 
eccentric.’ 

‘On the contrary, it was a proof of her sound judgment. To 
me all’s as clear as daylight. And, now that the preliminaries are 
settled—for I suppose they are settled—can you tear yourself 
away from Tidman’s and start to-morrow for Letcombe Dottrell ?’ 

‘I could start to-day,’ said Mary confidently. She was not 
one of those women who travel with arks for luggage, filled not 
with pairs, but with two dozens of everything, and whose move- 
ments are dominated by the punctuality of a laundress. 

‘Very good. The Peytons will go from the Paddington Station 
by the 10.10, and you will meet them on the platform. One 
word more, my dear young lady, which is quite between ourselves. 


You'll find a very queer collection of human curiosities at Let-— 


combe Hall; to my mind all rubbish. Keep yourself to yourself, 
and touch them only with your finger-tips.’ 

And with a kind smile and a hearty squeeze of the hand the 
lawyer took his leave. 

With his explanation of her relations with Mrs. Peyton, Mary 
was on the whole satisfied; but Mr. Rennie himself left the 
house with his chin in his hand, a sure sign with him of mental 
disturbance. ‘The girl was right,’ he mused. ‘ How clever they 
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are, these women, even the youngest of them—up toa certain 
point! It was not Mrs. Beckett’s eulogies that induced Mrs. 
Peyton to seek out our young friend yonder. There was scme- 
thing personal— personal,’ he repeated, striking the ferule of his 
umbrella upon the ground; ‘and yet what could it have been? 
I never saw the old lady take a line of her own before. ‘There 
is no necessity,” she said to the girl, * to trouble my dear husband 
about it.” A wife always says “dear husband” when she is 
about to deceive him. That Mrs. Peyton, however, of all wives 
in the world, should venture on such an experiment amazes me. 
I wish she had not done me the honour of taking me into her 
confidence—though, indeed, she took me but a very little way. 
Beryl Peyton is a dangerous man to hoodwink, albeit he puts the 
blinkers over his own eyes so often. What can be at the bottom 
of it, I wonder? I am quite sure, for all their sakes, that I did 
right in quieting Miss Mary’s suspicions; but I wish I could 
quiet my own. The old lady cried, did she? It was a bright 
thought of mine to take that for granted; nine women out of 
ten can do it at will, and the tenth can’t help it; but Mrs. Beryl 
Peyton is one in a thousand. Why did she cry ?’ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE JOURNEY DOWN. 


THERE are few things so characteristic of youth as its yearning 
for the country. 


The wave of the meadow grass, 
The shadows thin and cool 

That fall and flicker and pass 
Athwart the face of the pool, 


seem to be a panacea to them for all woes. For the mature, 
‘the wild joys of living,’ especially that of ‘leaping from rock up to 
rock,’ are not so attractive. For my part, I confess I have 
arrived at that period of life when, after two or three days of 
Arcadia, the place begins to pall. A wet day in the country, 
without whist or with only the whist of the aborigines, turns my 
thoughts in the direction of self-destruction. But I cin remember, 
alas! when it was not always so; when the country freshened me 
up instead of casting me down, and the very thought of changing 
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the murky atmosphere of town for ‘the cool sweet mountainous 
downs’ (the Lake District was then my passion) set my veins in 
almost as great a ferment as the sight of the fair object of my 
affections. 

As Mary Marvon lay awake that night, thinking of the strange 
things that had happened to her within the last twenty-four 
hours, and of the new life that she was about to enter upon, the 
reflection that it would be passed in the country occupied the 
foreground and gladdened her to the core. Until she went to 
Park Lane she had never been in London; and her residence 
there, though short, had been full of bitter experiences. In 
leaving town she flattered herself she would leave her troubles 
behind her, and that in country scenes she would recover the 
peace and contentment she had formerly enjoyed, and once more 
be her old self. Mr. Rennie, indeed, had hinted at ‘the collec- 
tion of human curiosities’ at Letecombe Hall, and she had under- 
stood from Charley and others that it was Mr. Beryl Peyton’s 
whim to fill his house with celebrities of a somewhat miscellaneous 
kind ; but surely they would have little to do with her; she would 
take long walks in the morning before these eminent personages 
were astir, and her duties and her own occupations would make 
her wholly independent of them for the rest of the day. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that while arts and accomplishments 
increase and multiply with us in all directions, the gift: of prophecy 
is still rare, and that especially the pictures we draw of our own 
- future are generally as little like it as the putty-faced babe resem- 
bles the parent of whom it is said, by those who wish to flatter him 
but have a strange way of doing it, that it is ‘ his perfect image.’ 
The parting with her fellow-lodgers at Tidman’s did not, it must 
be confessed, much distress Mary. The handshake of Mr. Tidman 
himself perhaps affected her most, for she knew it to be genuine. 
He told her in confidence, but with an honest candour that 
eliminated from the confession anything tender or clandestine, 
that she was ‘ worth the whole lot’ of the guests whom she left 
behind her. 

Mrs. Tidman besought her to let her know by letter whether 
things at Letcombe Hall were carried on in the same way as 
she had many times described them to be at the Manor, Slopton, 
in the time of her uncle Sir Anthony. 

Miss Blithers the elder, who believed in sortilogy, presented 
her with a tract—drawn at random from a whole sheaf of them— 
against gluttony. 
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The grass widow and the ought-to-have-been West India 
heiress each made a clean pockethandkerchief damp with their 
tears. Miss Julia was too much affected to witness her young 
friend’s departure, but bade her an impassioned farewell in her own 
bedroom, and pressed into her hand a parting gift of priceless 
value, the last leaf of her autograph book, containing the envelopes 
addressed to her by eminent personages under her various aliases. 

‘You,’ she said, struggling with her sobs, *‘ you, my dear, dear 
friend, will know how to appreciate it.’ 

The whole household, except Miss Julia, accompanied the 
departing guest to the doorstep, on which they stood waving 
their handkerchiefs, and so picturesquely grouped that Mr. 
Tidman, struck with the splendid opportunity of advertising his 
establishment, besought them to retain their positions till a 
photographer could be summoned. No sooner had Mary Marvon 
arrived at the station—which, being a very sensible young woman, 
she did some time before the appointed hour—than one of the 
most gentlemanlike persons imaginable, with the mien of a 
bishop and the smile of a diplomatist, addressed her by name. 

‘I have orders, miss,’ he observed, perceiving that his sagacity 
had not deceived him as to her identity, ‘to relieve you of all 
care of your luggage.’ 

That so superior a being should stoop to so menial a task 
struck her as so incongruous that it was quite a relief to her mind 
to find this done by deputy. An immense footman, with a 
shoulder-knot like a drawing-room bell-pull in hysterics, at once 
pointed out her little possessions to the porter, and then ushered 
her into a saloon carriage with ‘ Retained’ upon it. 

The platform was presently pervaded by the Beryl Peyton 
liveries: the horses belonging to that philanthropic millionaire 
were being coaxed into boxes and his carriages fastened on trucks. 
Common curious people flattened their noses against Mary’s 
carriage windows to gaze upon the supposed possessor of so much 
property and privileges. 

It may be an ignoble aspiration, but in this manner should I 
myself always like to travel—at some one else’s expense and as 
* companion to a lady.’ 

Within two minutes of the starting of the train, and when 
Mary, flushed and uncomfortable, had almost made up her mind to 
own herself an impostor and purchase a third-class ticket, arrived 
on the scene of bustle and confusion the chief personages of the 
drama, collected, cool, and indifferent, yet with the air of the 
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whole terminus, bookstall (though that was of course W. H. Smith 
and Co.’s), travelling post-office, and locomotive, belonging to 
them. Mary thought she had never seen so remarkable a looking 
man as upright, grey-bearded Beryl Peyton in her life; with 
his impassive face and commanding air, which had nevertheless a 
certain gentleness about it, he seemed to her a sort of Red- 
gauntlet. 

‘ Who is this in the carriage, madam ?’ she heard him whisper 
to his wife. 

Then Mrs. Beryl Peyton, putting up her gold eyeglasses and 
nodding graciously to Mary, observed, ‘I think, my dear, it must 
be Miss Marvon, the young lady of whom I spoke to you as having 
been engaged in Miss Gwynne’s place.’ 

The old man bowed in an old-fashioned style, but stared a 
little hard, which made Mary exquisitely uncomfortable and 
rather frightened. His wife whispered something in his ear. 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ he said aloud, as if starting from a reverie, ‘ an 
orphan !’ then, holding out his hand, observed in gracious tones 
that he was glad to see her, and hoped she would find Letcombe 
Dottrell to her liking. 

There was quite a library of books and a great pile of news- 
papers upon the table, from which Mary was invited to take her 
choice. She selected one of the latter at hazard, glad to hide 
herself behind its ample columns, but little inclined to read. 

Mr. Beryl Peyton had also a newspaper and his wife a book ; 
and every now and then Mary could not resist stealing a glance 
now at one, then at the other of them: it was not only that her 
fate was in their hands, but that they themselves interested her 
immensely. 

More than once she noticed that Mrs. Peyton was regarding 
her husband with a look in which apprehension and affection were 
strangely blended, and once she caught her eyes turned upon 
herself with the same wistful expression that she had observed in 
them on the occasion of that lady’s visit to her. 

Presently Mr. Peyton filled a meerschaum pipe of curious 
workmanship and retired into a compartment communicating with 
the saloon to smoke, and his wife and Mary were left alone together. 

‘You found something, I think, in your paper just now that 
interested you, my dear?’ said Mrs. Peyton gently. 

Mary was very pleased to be addressed thus familiarly by her 
new employer, but the information that she had been so closely 
watched a little alarmed her, 
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‘It was a paragraph about Mrs. Beckett,’ she answered ; ‘ it 
seems that she is going to marry Mr. Ralph Dornay.’ 

‘Dear me! that will be a very unequal match, will it not ? 
She must be twenty years his senior.’ 

‘You are thinking of Mr. Edgar Dornay, madam, Mr. Ralph’s 
nephew.’ 

‘To be sure. I had forgotten he had an uncle. My husband 
knows something of Mr. Edgar—was concerned with him in some 
scheme, I think, for improving the domestic taste of the lower 
classes. It struck me that your late landlord, Mr, Tidman, might 
have benefited from the good advice of some such society ; the 
drawing-room paper was salmon and blue.’ 

‘ Perhaps Mr. Tidman would have defended it upon the ground 
of appropriateness, since salmon is accustomed to that tint,’ said 
Mary, smiling, not at her own little joke, but at the idea of 
Mr. Tidman (in his shirt sleeves) listening to a lecture on the 
ornamentation of his drawing-room (on which he especially 
prided himself) from the emissary of an esthetic club. 

‘You don’t think much of ornament, I fancy,’ said the old 
lady graciously and with a grave smile. 

‘Nay, I like what is pretty, and I don’t like salmon and blue,’ 
answered Mary; ‘but I do think too much stress is laid on 
such things, while matters of much higher moment, and in- 
volving much higher consideration, are neglected.’ 

* Ay, my dear, “ the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,”’ 
murmured the old lady softly ; ‘that is the best style of decora- 
tion, is it not?’ 

‘I think, at all events, the good taste of the heart is more 
important than that of the eye,’ continued Mary, ‘and it is in 
the former, as it strikes me, that the upper classes are themselves 
wanting. They are often hard and selfish, fickle and false.’ 

Mary was thinking of certain matters within her own expe- 
rience, but also with some reference to the treatment of her own 
mother by her father and his relatives, and her tone had a bitter- 
ness of which she herself was unaware. 

‘They have no necessity to work, you see,’ said Mrs. Peyton 
gently ; ‘and idleness, as we know, is the root of all evil.’ 

‘There are excuses to be made for them, no doubt; but what 
I resent is the affectation that they do not need excuse, and their 
assumption that they are better as well as more fortunate than 
other people. I have heard it said, by one of themselves, that, 
taken man for man and woman for woman, they are morally equal 
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to any other class, which is as much as, to say that flattery and 
prosperity and idleness have done them no harm at all; or rather 
that, being angels to start with, they have done them only so 
much of harm as equalises them with ordinary mortals who have 
by necessity escaped those evil influences.’ 

‘It is God only who can weigh us fairly, my dear,’ said the 
old lady solemnly, ‘and make allowance for the circumstances in 
which we are placed. 


The slave and tyrant alike account must render, 
The one of his sceptre, the other of his chain. 


He alone can judge us according to our deserts.’ 

‘Still,’ said Mary thoughtfully, ‘I think the world would be 
a better place to live in if the people in it would try to estimate 
their neighbours at their true value, according to the amount of 
genuine metal in them without regard to the guinea’s stamp.’ 

‘Your opinions are rather alarming, my dear,’ said the old 
lady, laying her hand upon the young girl’s shoulder. ‘I am too 
old myself to be a convert to anything—an old-fashioned, foolish 
person, whose vote is not worth winning—but I foresee one thing : 
you will win Mr. Beryl Peyton’s heart.’ 

It was already inclined towards her, to judge by his manner 
when he came back from the smoking room. He was not so great 
a philosopher but that he felt well inclined towards youth and 
good looks, while the fact of Mary’s being an orphan told in her 
favour with him in two ways. It awoke his pity for her unpro- 
tected condition, and it cleared the way for him for the exercise 
of benevolence (his favourite pleasure), the chief obstacle to 
which, as he always maintained, was the existence of obnoxious 
relatives. Philanthropy, as he affirmed, could do nothing for A 
because of her drunken father, for B because he had a son 
addicted to forgery, while D herself was the very pink of pro- 
priety, but had a sister who so restored the average that asso- 
ciation with her would have compromised the bench of bishops— 
reflections which, though founded on fact, in truth arose with 
him not so much from general observation of life as from his 
personal experience of it, and sprang from the recollection of a 
worthless son. 

As they drew near their journey’s end Mr. Peyton suiaied 
out to Mary certain objects of local interest—the river which, 
miles away, ran through the park, and Dottrell Knob, the great 
‘barrow’ on the downs, that towered behind it. Though he had 
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travelled so long and so far, his native place was very familiar to 
him, and he spoke of it with an interest. she had never seen dis- 
played in respect to inanimate objects and with a pathos she could 
not understand. All that eye could reach, to the right hand and 
to the left, so far as man, the trustee, could be said to possess such 
things, was his own; so it had been with his father, and his 
father’s father before him, but so it never would be again. Ina 
little while, in a few years at most, the reins would drop from his 
hands, and woods and fields and farms would own—no, Nature 
does not own a human master—would submit, let us say, in 
contemptuous silence to a change of hands. 

Of course he did not know who would succeed him. Relatives, 
‘thank Heaven,’ as he would cynically say, he had none, but he had 
made certain arrangements for the disposal of his property—pos- 
sibly final ones, though, as he had made half a dozen wills before, 
this was by no means certain—but arrangements that gave him no 
satisfaction. and which he was well aware would be bitterly resented 
by all but the favoured few. 

Mary was genuinely interested in all he said, though his air of 
proprietorship in the landscape affected somewhat perilously now 
and then her keen sense of humour, while, on his part, the old 
gentleman was charmed with her manner (novel to him as his 
was to her), agreeable as it was, without flattery or conciliation, 
independent without self-assertion, and now that her shyness had 
disappeared, natural as the trill of the song bird. He confessed 
to himself that his wife had done well indeed in the selection of 
her new companion. 

What pleased him most, as Mrs. Peyton had foretold, was 
Mary’s opinions upon social matters, which now and then peeped 
out, as opinions always will do when they are not the echoes of 
those of others, but convictions. That aspiration of hers for 
estimate by desert was also his own; it had been the aim of his 
life to encourage promotion by merit; but as yet it had with 


him no personal association with Mary’s own case. This it was 


perhaps which secretly attracted him to her most of all. Under 
the roof to which they were tending there was a score of people, 
guests and friends, as they called themselves, but who, as he well 
knew, were his clients, whose aim and end it was to please him for 
their own advantage. At present it was hardly likely that this 
girl could have any such object, and therefore in thus pleasing 
him she gave a tenfold pleasure. 

Mrs, Peyton said nothing, but her ears were open, and the 
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signs of contentment in her husband’s face, which she could read 
so well, though to others they told nothing, filled her heart with 
secret joy. 

An open barouche with four horses and postilions—a mode of 
progress Mr. Beryl Peyton always used in the country—met them 
at the station, and whirled them, always ascending, through deep 
lanes and wood-fringed roads, to Letcombe Dottrell. 

‘That is Mrs. Sotheran’s cottage,’ said Mrs. Peyton softly as 
they passed by the widow’s door. ‘Mrs. Sotheran is an old friend 
of Miss Marvon’s,’ she added in explanation to her husband. 

The old man nodded with an indifferent air. 

‘A good matron who has had her trials,’ said he. ‘ Though they 
have passed by, they seem to have left their weight behind them. 
She always gives one the notion of the woman who learnt the 
Freemasons’ secret by accident and could never get it off her 
mind. Here are our lodge gates, Miss Marvon. Whatisit? A 
glass of water? By all means.’ 

‘It is not for me, sir; I think Mrs. Peyton is a little overcome 
by the heat of the weather.’ 

Indeed, though her husband had not noticed it, the old lady, 
whether prostrated by the fatigue of the journey, or by some other 
cause, had suddenly fainted away. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


COMING HOME. 


THE scene was rather a singular one—the barouche with its four 
smoking horses; the postilions, their dread of their master over- 
come by curiosity, turning back on loose stirrup with a hand on 
their saddle, to gaze on what was going on in the carriage ; one 
obsequious footman (the other had already started for the village 
doctor) with a huge brown jug of water, as though his mistress 
was to be treated hydropathically or be subjected to baptism by 
immersion; Mrs. Peyton herself fallen back in her seat, her 
whole face with a pallor on it like flake white on dead white; 
Mary fanning her with one hand, while she sheltered her with a 
sunshade with the other ; and Beryl Peyton, grim and grey as Time 
with his hour-glass, holding the glass of water, ready to administer 
it by aspersion or otherwise, as Mary might direct. For the 
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moment the young girl, who had that gift of tendance with 
which her sex is so often endowed, was mistress of the situation. 

‘She is getting better ; she will be herself directly,’ she said in 
answer to the old man’s look of inquiry. Then, forgetting their 
unfamiliar relations in her anxiety for the patient, she added, 
‘ Has she ever been so before ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Beryl Peyton, his brow darkening as he spoke. 
‘Why do you ask?’ 

She had asked because she felt that if Mrs. Peyton were 
subject to such attacks this must be a more serious matter than 
she had at first imagined—a deduction she would have been loath 
to express in anycase. In the face of her companion’s evident dis- 
pleasure she now remained silent. Perhaps he perceived that he 
had frightened her, for he continued in a still grave but gentler 
tone— 

‘She has been attacked like this three or four times ; not, 
however, for many years.’ 

He might have added, had he chosen to do so, that all these 
attacks had been evoked by the same source—which, however, 
could hardly be the case in this present instance—namely, some 
apprehension, or ill news, with reference to her son. The last 
occasion had been acuriousone. Her son had been long dead,.and 
that circumstance had been notified by her husband to his friends 
by a curt funeral card—a method he employed to avoid un- 
pleasant questioning, and at the same time to mark the relations 
between him and the deceased. Of this, though she knew her 
Harry was no more, Mrs. Peyton was ignorant, the whole subject 
being rigidly tabooed to her. One day, when unwinding some silk 
belonging to Mary’s predecessor, her late companion, she suddenly 
came (disclosed by its last strand) upon this very notification. 

‘In memory of Harry Peyton; died (in New York) aged 
25.’ 

Until that moment she did not even know where her only son 
had died, and the unexpectedness of the information had been a 
shock beyond her powers of endurance, already sorely tried. Life 
itself for some time seemed to have fled from her, and the doctors 
had warned Mr. Beryl Peyton that for the future his wife must 
‘avoid all excitement —a phrase they have for intimating that 
life hangs ona hair. Under any other circumstances Beryl Peyton 
would have been all anxiety and tenderness. If his dog had had 
a fit he would have been more touched than many men by the 
illness of their child; how much more, then, might he have been 
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expected to feel at this sign of weakness in a wife who, but for 
one flaw, was in his eyes dearer than gold to a miser. Unhappily 
it was this very flaw to which this shock had flown; she had 
broken down—as was only natural—where she was weakest. 
And even in that hour, when Death had seemed to reach out his 
hand to her, her husband could not forgive her. It was not 
weakness, he said to himself, but wickedness to be thus affected 
by the recollection of a worthless reprobate. 

But what he did not say even to himself, but bitterly felt, was 
that it was also rank disloyalty. This dead lad had been not only 
his bane but his enemy; it was from no lack of will and malice 
that he had not doomed his father to a life within stone walls. 
And yet forsooth, at the mere reading of this scoundrel’s name, 
the wife of his bosom, Beryl Peyton’s wife, forgetting all wifely 
love and sympathy, must needs swoon away. 

It was the recollection of that incident, so nearly a catastrophe, 
which had made his face grow stern when Mary asked, ‘ Has she 
ever been so before?’ But a minute’s consideration, in which he 
recognised his own unreason, changed the channel of his thoughts, 
and he became at once all gentleness and anxiety. This attack, 
which could certainly have no reference to the matter so dis- 
tasteful to him, must needs, he perceived, be all the more serious 
on that account. The old warning words of the doctor, from which 
he had gathered that his wife’s life was a precarious one, rang in 
his ears, and though there was division between them--that 
Bluebeard’s chamber which he had forbidden to her, nay, bricked 
it up as it were against all entry, but after which she hankered— 
his heart beat tenderly for the bride of his youth, the companion 
of his life for half a century, and the only being (save perhaps 
his faithful mute) who kissed his hand for his own sake and not 
for what it held. 

‘Thank God, she is getting better, is she not, Miss Marvon ?’ 
he whispered eagerly. 

‘Yes, sir, yes; the attack is passing off. Let us get home; 
she will be better for moving through the air.’ 

‘Quite right; a sensible young woman,’ assented the old 
man, who often spoke, as men in years and power do, without 
knowing, or perhaps caring, whether he spoke aloud or aside. 

In a few moments after they began to move Mrs. Peyton 
opened her eyes with a murmurous sigh. 

‘She is saying something,’ said her husband with fretful 
impatience. ‘Good heavens! she wants something!’ 
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Mary, who was sitting on the back seat, leant forwards and 
with her quick young ears caught the whispered word. It was 
‘ Lily.’ 

: That is what she calls her friend at Bank Cottage,’ explained 
Mr. Peyton. ‘ Go, Charles, and fetch Mrs. Sotheran at once.’ 

In an instant the remaining footman had jumped from his 
seat and was away upon his errand. If the matter had been less 
urgent his speed would have been the same. Whatever was done 
for Beryl Peyton was done quickly. 

The carriage whirled on without a check till it drew up at the 
front door of the house. Quite a little crowd of guests were 
awaiting it beneath the portico, to welcome their host and hostess. 

‘Make way, if you please, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mr. 
Peyton, raising his hat, but with little ceremony in his tone; 
‘my wife is somewhat indisposed. Miss Marvon, you will be 
kind enough to accompany Mrs. Peyton to her room.’ 

Mary was conscious of a throng of strangers, parting to left 
and right, as she passed through the stately hall with Mrs. Peyton 
leaning somewhat heavily on her arm; but she little guessed that 
their looks of interest and curiosity were directed to her rather 
than to the lady of the house. Mrs. Peyton was a known factor 
in the establishment—if indeed a cipher can be called a factor— 
but Mary Marvon an unknown one, and therefore, where all was 
speculation, the subject of very considerable comment. 

Words are often of weight in proportion to the importance of 
those who speak them ; and so it was in this case. If Mrs. Peyton 
had asked Mary to accompany her upstairs there would have been 
little or-no deduction to have been drawn from that circumstance, 
but it was Beryl Peyton’s own lips that had put his wife in charge 
of her new companion, which was quite another thing. 

Without at all understanding this, Mary perceived that she had 
been placed in a position of trust such as could hardly have been 
looked for on such very short acquaintance with her employer, 
and this feeling was intensified when, on the prompt appearance 
of Mrs. Peyton’s own maid, her mistress thus replied to her anxious 
inquiries : 

‘I have been a little faint, Scarsdale, thank you; but I am 
better now. You will in future take this young lady’s orders— 
Miss Marvon—as from myself.’ 

Scarsdale shut her eyes and bowed her head with Oriental 


humility; but what she was thinking to herself was not so 
Oriental. 
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‘Hoity toity! what’s all this about? Who is this young 
person who is put over my head, which Miss Gwynne’ (Mary’s 
predecessor) ‘ never was ?’ 

Nor was this the only shock received by the confidential maid. 
Scarcely had she removed her mistress’s travelling apparel when 
Mr. Flay, the village doctor, was announced, whereupon Mrs. 
Peyton observed, ‘You will be so good as to remain with me, 
Miss Marvon.’ 

At this Scarsdale’s normally high complexion rose to the hue 
of scarlet, and with an obsequious obeisance she retired, mutter- 
ing, ‘ Well, I never!’ an observation which, I am sorry to say, when 
she got her breath again (of which astonishment had deprived 
her) she supplemented with, ‘ Drat the girl !’ 

So difficult it is even for the best disciplined persons, and 
with the example of the highest circles before their eyes, to re- 
strain the emotion of jealousy. 

It was fortunate that Mr. Flay, who was rather old and very 
stout, and had come at great speed on foot on his errand to the 
great house, was not called upon to undertake on the instant any 
delicate scientific operation, and it was a relief to him to have to 
listen to Mary’s account of what had taken place as regarded his 
patient, during which he had only to gasp ‘ Just so’ and incline 
his head with much intelligent significance. 

‘ Most accurately and ably stated,’ was his remark when she 
had finished her narrative. ‘If you will allow me to say so, 
Mrs. Peyton, I think you have found a treasure in this young 
lady.’ 

He said this partly because it was his principle to lose no 
opportunity of making friends with those who might be useful to 
him, and partly to put his patient at her ease previous to his 
more personal inquiries. So far from succeeding, however, in this 
last object, it almost seemed that his words had produced the 
very contrary effect to that which he had intended. Mrs. Peyton’s 
face again grew pallid, and she pressed her hand against her side 
as though in pain. 

‘You feel the oppression of the weather very much, I per- 
ceive,’ he said soothingly; ‘I have many similar cases among the 
higher ranks just now.’ 

Mrs. Peyton nodded assent. ‘I shall feel better presently,’ 
she said faintly. 

‘No doubt, as the heat of the day declines. Moreover you 
have had a long and fatiguing journey.’ 
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Again she smiled adhesion. It was, so far, one of those 
interviews between doctor and patient in which each understands 
the other while tacitly agreeing to misrepresent the matter in 
hand. 

‘You had some slight attack of the same nature, I remember, 
madam, some time ago. Let me see,’ said the doctor, affecting an 
effort of memory: ‘it must be nearly five years back.’ 

‘It was just five years.’ 

‘Ay, ay; but this one has not been nearly so serious. That 
is the normal course; they grow slighter and slighter till the 
constitution asserts itself.’ 

The expression on the patient’s face here so changed its 
character, becoming, in short, one of absolute incredulity, that 
Mr. Flay felt some modicum of truth-telling to be imperative. 
‘That is,’ he added, ‘if no mental disturbance is experienced. 
Anything of the nature of a shock is likely—ahem—to be 
detrimental.’ 

‘What Mr. Flay means,’ said Mrs. Peyton, turning with 
sudden gravity to the astonished Mary, ‘is that an old woman 
like me, my dear, with a weak heart is likely to go off at any 
moment. Well, well, I know you will do your best, doctor. Is it 
to be the drops again ?’ 

‘I think we cannot do better than the drops, Mrs. Peyton. 
They are my own prescription, but, if you remember, Sir Toby 
was so good as to say they were what he would have recom- 
mended himself.’ 

So the mask was dropped, for some reason best known to the 
patient herself, and Mary understood at once that her new 
employer's life and her own fortunes (though of this latter she 
thought nothing, her heart was too full of sympathy for another) 
hung on a thread. 

‘You must permit me to say, Mrs. Peyton,’ said the doctor 
remonstratingly, ‘that you take a too cheerless view, which is 
itself depressing and—yes, deleterious. Why should a lady in 
your position, surrounded by all that can make life smooth and 
delightful ’ (here he looked round the sumptuous room, and then 
through the open windows, where as far as eye could reach 
stretched ‘the Peyton estate’), ‘be exposed to shocks? You 
must not fidget yourself about trifles.’ 

‘Hush! is not that Mrs. Sotheran’s voice?’ interrupted the 
invalid eagerly. 

‘I think it is; Lut why should that excite you? You are 
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really very wrong, madam, to be so moved by nothing at all. It 
is an injustice to yourself, hard upon your husband (who holds 
you as the apple of his eye), and hardly fair (if I may say so) to 
the humble individual who has the honour to be your medical 
attendant.’ 

‘I will try and be fair to you,’ said Mrs. Peyton, smiling ; 
‘but I really think, if you will permit it (and she looked signifi- 
cantly towards the door), a visit from dear Lily will do me as 
much good as your drops.’ 

‘ By all means; take ’em both,’ said Mr. Flay naively. ‘If 
you will remember the different positions of poor Mrs. Sotheran 
and yourself—what she has gone through and suffered, I mean, 
and your own comparative immunity from trouble—and reflect 
upon it, I think she will do you good. It will teach you not to 
exaggerate any little unpleasantness. Excuse my freedom, my 
dear madam, but it is for your own benefit.’ 

‘I am sure of it,’ said Mrs. Peyton kindly, holding out her 
hand. ‘Mr. Flay and I, Miss Marvon, are very old friends.’ 

‘Yes, yes, indeed, and I hope you and I will be old friends,’ 
said the doctor as he made his adieu to Mary. ‘There is some- 
thing in your face that I seem to remember, though your name 
is unfamiliar to me—You are not as you should be yet, Mrs. 
Peyton,’ he added quickly but firmly. ‘Is this brandy? Then 
just take a little.’ 

He poured out a few drops from a toilet bottle of that liqueur, 
which by medical direction Mrs. Peyton always had at hand, and 
put it to her lips. The colour returned to them at once. ‘I am 
quite well now,’ she murmured; then added, smiling, but with 
evident effort, ‘I call you to witness, Miss Marvon, that that 
brandy was administered to me by force.’ 

‘Miss Marvon must administer it to you again whenever there 
is need for it—when her colour goes as it did just now, you know,’ 
he added in a hushed parenthesis. ‘I shall look in to-morrow, 
madam, to issue my bulletin of “ Convalescent ;” until then aw 
revoir.” 

On the great staircase he met Mrs. Sotheran coming up 
usherless, as was her wont, to her friend’s room; she had been 
talking to the lady’s maid on the landing, and looked more 
frightened and nervous even than usual. 

‘Now, what has that vinegar cruet Scarsdale been saying to 
you, Mrs. Sotheran?’ inquired the doctor sharply. ‘ Killing her 
mistress before her time, no doubt ? which shows her to be a fool 
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' as well as a liar, since it is slaying the goose that lays her the 


golden eggs.’ 

‘No, indeed, Mr. Flay,’ remonstrated the poor lady; ‘ she was 
only saying that Mrs. Peyton has a new companion, and somehow 
doesn’t seem to take to her, for which I am truly sorry.’ 

‘Why should you be sorry? It is a far greater compliment 
to the young lady than if she liked her. You may take my 
word for it that Miss Marvon is worth a dozen of her predecessor 
and a gross of Scarsdales. A very nice ladylike girl, and full 
of common sense, of which there is not a halfpennyworth in 
this house, and for that matter very little in the whole parish ;’ 
and Mr. Flay nodded his head defiantly as though he would have 
added, ‘ Bank Cottage included.’ 

‘I am truly glad to hear you say so, Mr. Flay, I mean as 
regards Miss Marvon; she and I have known one another for 
years.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have thought it,’ said the doctor curtly. ‘I wish 
you would take a leaf out of her book. Now, for Heaven’s sake, 
when you go into that room yonder, Mrs. Sotheran, don’t be emo- 
tional. There’s only brandy enough for one, and Mrs. Peyton 
herself is far from well. You’ve heard that of course. Well, 
there’s not much the matter at present, but there may be a good 
deal; and if you excite her you'll kill her, so there—It sounds 
brutal,’ soliloquised Mr. Flay as he trotted downstairs ; ‘ but it’s 
no use speaking to that poor lady in a crisis such as this like a 
gentleman and a Christian. There are some women who must be 
always treated as if for hysterics.’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


Mr. Fuay had in truth been cruel only to be kind; like the 
too impassioned householder, in whose case the burglars had to 
resort to ‘crowbars and other sedatives,’ it was necessary to 
frighten Mrs. Sotheran very much to keep her quiet. In moments 
of excitement it was next to impossible for her to control her 
feelings; she could not be pacified ; it was necessary to terrify 
her, and in this Mr. Flay had succeeded. She entered Mrs, 
Peyton’s room with her heart in her mouth, but with a composed 
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countenance and a resolute determination to postpone the display 
of her feelings till she got home. Mrs. Peyton, too, had her 
own reasons for assuming an appearance of equanimity. She had 
nerved herself, as it were, to avoid the very semblance of having 
‘nerves,’ so that, of the three persons present in the interview 
that followed, Mary herself was the one who showed the most 
emotion and felt the least. Her position was nevertheless one 
of considerable embarrassment. She had not seen Mrs, Sotheran, 
it will be remembered, since she had learnt from her the secret 
of her birth, and on her part had communicated to her the 
reasons for her departure from Mrs. Beckett’s; neither of which 
matters could be discussed of course in the presence of a third 
person. 

Mrs. Peyton’s indisposition, however, which was the immediate 
cause of the visitor’s presence, naturally formed the first topic of 
conversation; and it was a great relief to Mary that after one 
affectionate embrace, in which all that a hug could convey was 
signified, Mrs. Sotheran confined her attentions to the lady of the 
house. The latter was on the sofa, and her preliminary inquiries 
having been put, the visitor took her seat beside her and con- 
versed with her in a low tone, while Mary placed herself with a 
book at the window. Even if she had looked up from it, which 
she carefully forbore to do, and had caught the two women’s faces 
fixed on her with an absorbing interest, mingled in the case of the 
elder with a certain ‘ fearful joy,’ she would have been slow to be- 
lieve that she herself formed the subject of their talk. Yet it was so. 

‘Do you think I have done wisely, Lily ?’ 

‘I think you have done well,’ replied the other evasively. ‘It 
was surely the right and natural thing to do; I cannot think 
how anyone could blame you.’ 

Mrs. Peyton shook her head. ‘Oh yes, I should be blamed, 
lily. He would never, never forgive me if he knew of it. I 
have risked all that and more, I know. It was simply that the 
temptation was irresistible.’ 

‘You withstood it for twenty years,’ murmured the other; 
then, as if reflecting that her words involved a reproof, or at least 
a suggestion of imprudence, she added, ‘ He would surely consider 
that.’ 

‘No, he would not; he would admit neither excuse nor 
palliation, Lily. Detection would be simple ruin.’ 

‘But how is it possible he should detect it? I am the sole 
person besides yourself who is the depositary of the secret.’ 
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‘Yes, and your face reveals it. It was my husband saying 
that which made my heart stop.’ 

‘What? what?’ If you have seen a hare start up in her form 
when she first hears the cry of the hounds, you will know what 
the speaker looked like. 

‘Of course he was not alluding to her, put in Mrs. Peyton 
with a glance at the unconscious girl; ‘I should not have been 
alive to tell it had he done that. He was speaking generally 
about your secretive, frightened ways, and said you always 
reminded him of the woman who learnt the Freemasons’ secret 
by accident, and could never get it off her mind.’ 

‘It’s quite true,’ sighed Mrs. Sotheran. ‘That is what I feel 
as if I looked like.’ 

‘ Yes, but it’s very dangerous, Lily,and you mustn’t. Then what 
do you think Mr. Flay said just now as he was wishing that dear 
girl good-bye? ‘There is something in your face that I seem to 
remember.” ’ 

‘ And so there is,’ ejaculated Mrs. Sotheran tremulously ; ‘ you 
see the likeness yourself.’ 

Mrs. Peyton nodded gravely. ‘Oh yes, oh yes,’ 

‘And your husband? Did it not strike him ?’ 

‘Thank Heaven, no. He stared a little hard at her when they 
first met; but the impression, whatever it was, seemed to fade 
away from his mind.’ 

‘What moments you have passed, dear friend, since last I saw 
you,’ murmured Mrs. Sotheran pityingly. ‘They would have 
killed me outright.’ 

‘They may kill me, Lily; but that will be no great harm.’ 

‘Hush, hush. I can’t bear it, and if I once break down F 

* You speak of “ moments,” ’ put in Mrs. Peyton in a passionate 
whisper. ‘What are moments, though they are moments of 
agony, compared with the misery and solitude of twenty years ? 
What I have suffered within the last six hours is as nothing 
matched with their peace and joy. I seem to have almost got 
my darling back again—my long-lost darling.’ 

‘Hush! hush! Yet she is not like him.’ 

‘No; that is true. Sheis her mother’s living image. I know 
what you are saying to yourself, Lily; I know what you are 
thinking of me. You are saying, “‘ This poor woman isall wrong ; 
she takes comfort from what should be her shame.”’ 

‘No, no; I was not thinking that myself, indeed I was not, 
but only what the world would say,’ 
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‘The world! Do you mean the people under this roof?’ She 
paused with a gesture of ineffable contempt. ‘ Well, well, let us 
say the people outside it. What have they to do with me and 
my miseries? What have I to do with the world? a worn and 
weary old woman, near to death by nature’s law and liable to be 
cut off at any moment by a fatal disease. Iam dead to life 
already. For years, I have only asked for liberty to dream of the 
unreturning past, and that has beendenied me. My heart is with 
my only son in his unknown grave. My hope is in God alone, 
and you talk to me of the world!’ 

‘Pray, pray calm yourself, my dear old friend,’ pleaded the 
other. ‘ Things are not quite so bad as you describe. You have 
said yourself that you have found some comfort.’ 

‘Yes, I have; for she stands there. But I have not found it; 
I have filched it. It is a stolen pleasure. I cannot boast of it ; 
I cannot enjoy it except in secret; and the penalty of discovery 
is death. Yes, death; for I could never survive his wrath.’ 

‘It was his own fault,’ returned Mrs. Sotheran after a long 
pause. ‘It was he who took you up to town.’ 

‘It was ; and for what reason I cannot guess. Even then, per- 
haps, I should not have seen her—certainly I should not have won 
her for myself—but for the accident of her leaving Mrs. Beckett. 
To hear of her being alone in London, making her own living, or 
failing to make it, and I within a few streets of her—no, Lily, it 
was irresistible.’ 

‘Poor soul! poor soul!’ 

‘Yes, I do not think God will blame me, whatever man may 
do. On the contrary, that things should have so fallen out seems 
to show to me that it was His will that I should have her 
with me.’ 

‘It is so difficult to tell,’ hesitated the other. ‘People talk 
of the finger of Providence ; but one does not know which way it 
points.’ 

‘True, true. Oh, terrible world, so full of trouble and doubt, 
how gladly shall I quit you!’ 

‘ For a better, my dear friend, for a better.’ 

‘Perhaps. But not if my boy is not there. Think of that, 
Lily. Heaven without one’s only son! Your boys are gone 
there, but my boy may not have gone. Mr. Flay was just saying 
how much more I had to be thankful for than you had. How little 
he knew! I think I am the most miserable of all womenkind !’ 

Mrs. Sotheran shook her head. ‘ Many a woman thinks that, 
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dear. It is sometimes hard to believe that we are intended to be 
happy. Yow have not lost your husband.’ 

‘True, and I love him. I wish I could say with the love that 
casts out fear. Yes, there is Beryl.’ 

‘Consider too,’ continued the other, ‘though wealth has no 
attraction for you, it is sad to be poor—to live alone, unnoticed 
or despised ; to feel so weary and still to have to work ; to plan 
and plot to make both ends meet.’ 

‘You could have had hundreds—thousands, Lily; Beryl is 
generosity itself; one word of mine could get them still.’ 

‘I know it; it must never be spoken. It would be said that 
I was bribed to silence. Moreover there is one thing worse than 
poverty, the bread of dependence. Above all I could never share 
it with my boy.’ 

‘Ah, your boy. Do not measure your woes with mine when 
you can still speak of him. Ah me, what some women can boast 
of, a good son !’ 

‘You are right, dear, you are right, and I am wrong ; forgive 
me.’ 

There was a long pause, during which the two women—victor 
and vanquished in this struggle for the palm of woe—sat with 
their hands locked together, gazing into each other’s eyes. 

‘I saw Charley in London, you know,’ said the elder presently ; 
‘it was selfish of me not to have spoken of that before. He came 
to see me at the hotel. He loves her, Lily.’ 

‘What! Loves Mary! Oh, no; you are mistaken there. I 
know from Mary herself that there was another, though that is 
over now, to whom she was attached.’ 

‘I am not speaking of Mary; I am speaking of Charley. Do 
you suppose I can ever be blind a second time?’ 

‘But if my Charley really loved her 

‘Oh, I see; you mean he would be invincible. True. It is 
so long ago, that I had forgotten what it is to be a mother.’ 

Here ensued another pause. There were some arguments or 
assertions on Mrs. Peyton’s part which, as it seemed to the other, 
were unanswerable. 

‘ The dear girl will have a difficult part to play here,’ observed 
Mrs. Sotheran presently. 

‘On the contrary, she will have no part to play; she has only 
to be natural. It is there, if anywhere, that our safety lies. 
Should she have the least suspicion of her own identity we should 
be walking on the brink of a precipice indeed.’ 
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‘ That is too terrible to think upon,’ observed Mrs. Sotheran 
with a shiver: ‘that she should remain in ignorance I take for 
granted. What I referred to was the mere difficulties of her 
position here as your companion and confidant. I am sorry to 
say that Scarsdale seems already jealous of her.’ 

‘I cannot help that,’ returned Mrs. Peyton. ‘I meanI cannot 
think of that when so much worse things are to be apprehended. 
There is one matter that is greatly in our favour. Beryl has taken to 
Mary immensely. It almost frightened me to see it, lest he should 
recognise it for what perhaps it was.’ 

‘You mean the tie of blood.’ 

Mrs. Peyton nodded gravely. ‘Why not? The blood which is 
thicker than water is said to mysteriously assert its claims.’ 

‘The more mysteriously the better,’ returned Mrs. Sotheran 
naively. ‘Only fancy if it should disclose them.’ 

‘Yes. That would be ruin. The tie would snap at once. 
What I hope for, what I count upon, is her winning my husband’s 
affection for her own sake, and on his remaining ignorant of the 
connection to the last.’ 

‘I see. He would then provide for her, no doubt, like any 
other stranger, which he never would do if he suspected her 
relationship.’ 

‘She is no relation to him whatever,’ returned Mrs. Peyton 
bitterly ; ‘she is no relation to anyone. She is without name or 
race; in the eyes of the law a nobody, in that of society a leper.’ 

‘To be sure, poor girl; I had forgotten.’ 

‘Forgotten? Oh, I wish I could forget it, and above all the 
cause, the cause !’ 

Mrs. Peyton sighed and covered her face with her hands; yet 
the shame she would have shut from her view was not an open one ; 
it was buried in the grave. She was thinking of her dead son, 
and of the wrong which, through her mother, he had done to this 
innocent girl. 

The sins of our fathers, it is well known, are visited upon the 
children, but it often happens, though is not so often spoken of, 
that the sins of our children find us out ; and they are harder to 
bear than our own sins. 


(To be continued.) 
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Charles Dickens as a Dramatie Critie. 


R. RUSKIN described Charles Dickens as ‘ choosing to. speak 
i in a circle of stage fire.’ The criticism is not, of course, to 
be accepted as a complete account of the works of Dickens; but 
under limitations its strict justive has been conceded even by the 
great writer’s sworn friend, panegyrist, and biographer, John 
Forster. As a dramatist Dickens did not distinguish himself— 
did not, indeed, attempt to distinguish himself; he helped to 
dramatise one of his own novels, he wrote an operetta and a farce 
or two; he made no sterling or enduring contribution to the 
literature of the stage. His books, however, abound in dramatic 
qualities; they are indeed pervaded by a sense of theatrical 
effectiveness. His habit of what Mr. Ruskin calls ‘ brilliant 
exaggeration,’ his method of ‘presenting truth with some colour 
of caricature,’ may be ascribed to that peculiar love for the 
theatre, almost amounting to a passion, which always possessed 
him. He had been a playgoer quite from his childhood; he was 
himself instinctively a player. He wrote something as an actor 
might be expected to write: not shrinking from extravagances or 
excesses of manner when these seemed to him necessary for the 
due moving of his public towards tears or laughter, as the case 
might be. He observed nature with marvellous closeness and 
sincerity; and yet he could hardly dismiss his models or his 
creations without bestowing upon them certain extra touches of 
colour, as though the better to equip them for the glare of the 
lamps. 

Early in life he had seriously contemplated the stage as a 
profession, and had even solicited an engagemert at Covent 
Garden Theatre. He wrote to the stage manager, Mr. Bartley: 
‘I told him how young I was, and exactly what I thought I could 
do; that I believed I had a strong perception of character and 
oddity, and a natural power of reproducing in my own person 
what I observed in others.’ Mr. Bartley made an appointment 
with his correspondent, then engaged at Doctors’ Commons as a 
shorthand writer for the Proctors, in order to test his abilities ; but 
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when the time came Dickens was too ill with cold and inflamma- 
tion of the face to appear. He had taken great pains, however, 
as he has related, to prepare himself for success as an actor. ‘I 
went to some theatre every night, with a very few exceptions, for 
at least three years, really studying the bills first, and going 
where there was the best acting, and always to see Mathews 
whenever he played. I practised immensely (even such things 
as walking in and out, and sitting down in a chair), often four, 
five, six hours a day, shut up in my own room or walking about 
in the fields... . I must have done a good deal, for, just as 
Macready found me out, they used to challenge me at Braham’s ; 
and Yates, who was knowing enough in those things, wasn’t to be 
parried at all.’ He had been attracted by the ‘At Homes’ of 
Mathews, and had especially practised himself in the characters 
assumed by that performer. At this time his inclinings were 
entirely towards comic acting; his exemplar Mathews, indeed, 
very rarely ventured upon serious assumptions. It may be worth 
noting that the extraordinary admiration Dickens entertained for 
Mathews was fully shared by Macaulay, who writes of the actor 
in the most eulogistic and enthusiastic terms: ‘Certainly the 
greatest actor I ever saw; far greater than Munden, Dowton, 
Liston, or Fawcett; far greater than Kean, though there it is not 
so easy to make a comparison. I can hardly believe Garrick to 
have had more of the genuine mimetic genius than Mathews.’ 
Dickens’s literary successes soon induced him to abandon his 
intention of going upon the stage; as he said, he now ‘did not 
want money, and he had never thought of the stage but asa 
means of getting it.’ Yet he could not but bear in mind long 
afterwards how near he had once been to ‘another sort of life.’ 
Nor could he ever relinquish his old fondness for the actor’s art ; 
for he scarcely did himself justice when he spoke of the stage 
as being to him but a means of getting money. He obtained great 
applause as an amateur actor, and he became famous as a public 
reader of his own books ; his readings, in truth, closely resembling 
actings, or suggesting rather the readings of an actor than of an 
author. He was particular always on these occasions as to the 
arrangement of his gas-lights, that his expression and play of face 
might be properly seen and appraised. With this view a special 
‘ gasman ’ ever accompanied him upon his tours in the provinces. 
He resorted to much ‘ stage business,’ and employed sundry ‘ stage 
properties,’ when he judged that he could in such wise the better 
enforce or illustrate the intention of his books. The copies of his 
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stories from which he read in public were marked with as many 
‘stage directions’ as are contained in the acting editions of a 
play. When but a lad of sixteen, with a fellow-clerk in a lawyer's 
office, he is understood to have assumed certain characters at a 
minor theatre—probably one of those establishments supported 
entirely by amateur actors, such as then existed in Wilson Street, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, and in Catherine Street, Strand. But his skill 
as an actor first became generally known when, returning from his 
first visit to America, he joined in the theatrical exhibition pre- 
sented for a charity by the English officers stationed at Montreal. 
He played Alfred Highflyer in ‘A Roland for an Oliver,’ Keeley’s 
character of Mr. Snobbington in ‘ Past Two o’Clock in the Morn- 
ing,’ and Gallop in ‘ Deaf as a Post.’ He writes to Forster: ‘If 
they had done “ Love, Law, and Physic,” as at first proposed, I 
was already “up” in Flexible, having played it of old before my 
authorship days.’ Flexible had been originally personated by 
Mathews. Dickens, no doubt, had played Flexible at the minor 
theatre already mentioned in the lawyer’s clerk period of his 
career. In Canada, Dickens was appointed stage manager of the 
amateur performances, and he displayed the zeal, the energy, and 
the enthusiasm he was wont to exhibit upon such occasions. As 
he wrote at a later time, ‘Once in a thing like this—once in 
everything to my thinking—it must be carried out like a mighty 
enterprise, heart and soul.’ His interest in the cause was almost 
redundantly demonstrated. ‘I am not, let me tell you, placarded, 
as a stage manager, for nothing,’ he writes. ‘Everybody was told 
they would have to submit to the most iron despotism; and didn’t 
I come Macready over them? .. . The pains I have taken with 
them, and the perspiration I have expended, during the last ten 
days exceed in amount anything you can imagine. I had regular 
plots of the scenery made out, and lists of the properties wanted, 
and had them nailed up by the prompter’s chair. Every letter 
that was to be delivered was written, every piece of money that 
had to be given provided, and not a single thing lost sight of. I 
prompted myself when I was not on; when I was, I made the 
regular prompter of the theatre my deputy; and I never saw 
anything so perfectly touch-and-go as the first two pieces... . I 
really do believe that I was very funny; at least, I know that I 
laughed heartily at myself, and made the part (Mr. Snobbington) 
a character such as you and I know very well—a mixture of 
T , Harley, Yates, Keeley, and Jerry Sneak.’ 





At this time in following Mathews he had been led towards 
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farcical acting—for farce, indeed, he always maintained a very 
decided relish; by-and-by his admiration of Frédéric Lemaitre 
moved him strongly in the direction of melodrama, and his later 
appearances as an amateur actor were in ‘The Lighthouse’ and 
‘The Frozen Deep’—melodramas expressly devised for him by 
his friend, Mr. Wilkie Collins. His novel of ‘The Tale of Two 
Cities’ may be said to have originated in his love of acting. In 
the preface to that book he relates that he first conceived his 
main idea of the story when he was acting with his children and 
friends in the drama of ‘The Frozen Deep.’ ‘A strong desire 
was then upon me to embody it in my own person, and I traced 
out in my fancy the state of mind of which it would necessitate the 
presentation to an observant spectator, with particular care and 
interest.’ He was fully conscious of the dramatic nature of the 
story, and of the histrionic opportunities afforded by certain of 
the characters. He sent the proof-sheets to his friend Regnier, 
of the Théatre Frangais, and wrote: ‘I should very much like to 
know what you think of its being dramatised for a French 
theatre.’ Regnier replied that, as he judged, such a play would 
be prohibited by the authorities. To Miss Mary Boyle, Dickens 
wrote: ‘I must say that I like my Carton, and I have a faint 
idea sometimes that if I had acted him I could do something 
with his life and death.’ A dramatic version of the novel was 
prepared by Mr. Tom Taylor, and produced at the Lyceum under 
Madame Celeste’s management, with only moderate success how- 
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With the classical drama he had little sympathy. Of the per- 
formance of ‘ Orestes,’ according to the text of Alexandre Dumas, 
he wrote: ‘ Nothing have I seen so weighty and so ridiculous. 
If I had not already learnt to tremble at the sight of classic drapery 
on the human form, I should have plumbed the utmost depths of 
terrified boredom in this achievement. . . . Some of the Frenchi- 
fied classical anguish st.uck me as so unspeakably ridiculous that 
it puts me on the broad grin as I write.’ The Théatre Frangais he 
seldom visited. He is described as likening it to a kind of tomb, 
where you went, as the Eastern people did in the story, to think of 
your unsuccessful loves and dead relations. He wrote: ‘There 
is a dreary classicality at that establishment calculated to freeze 
the marrow. Between ourselves, even one’s best friends there are 
at times very aggravating.’ The allusion is without doubt to 
Regnier. ‘One tires of seeing a man, through any number of 
acts, remembering everything by patting his forehead with the 
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flat of his hand, jerking out sentences by shaking himself, and 
piling them up in pyramids over his head with his right fore- 
finger.’ And he relates of a generic small comedy piece peculiar to 
the Francais: ‘ Where you see two sofas and three little tables, to 
which a man enters with his hat on to talk to another man—and 
in respect of which you know exactly when he will get up from 
one sofa to sit on the other, and take his hat off one table to put 
it upon the other—which strikes one quite as ludicrously as a 
good farce.’ 

Rachel affected him but little, and is mentioned but once 
in his correspondence. He wrote to Mr. Wills in July 1850: 
‘ Rachel played last night for the last time before going to London, 
and has not so much in her as some of our friends suppose.’ He 
had seen her as the heroine of Ponsard’s ‘ Lucréce,’ which had been 
transferred from the Odéon to the Frangais. Of the acting of Ma- 
dame Ristori, Dickens formed the lowest opinion ; he seems to have 
been quite incensed indeed at the extraordinary applause awarded 
to her exertions, and writes of her almost vindictively. With 
Macready he witnessed the actress’s famous impersonation of 
Medea, and pronounced it to be ‘hopelessly bad.’ Macready 
judged that it was not difficult ‘to act like Signora Ristori.’ It. 
seemed to him ‘merely a melodramatic abandonment or lashing 
up to a certain point of excitement.’ It was not so good as Rachel, 
nor to be compared to such acting as that of Siddons and O'Neil. 
He thought her ‘not a bad declaimer,’ with a great deal of melo- 
dramatic energy and vehemence, ‘ which, particularly in a foreign 
language, is apt to bewilder the judgment.’ Dickens apparently 
found it agreeable to believe that Ristori’s first performances in 
London, at the Lyceum under Mr. Gye’s management, had proved 
unsuccessful. He writes in May 1856: ‘The audiences at Gye’s 
are described to me as absolute marvels of coldness. No signs of 
emotion can be hammered out of them. Panizzi sat next me at 
the Academy, and took it very ill that I disparaged ——.’ The 
blank left in this and other of the published letters can only be 
filled with the name of Ristori. It will now perhaps be generally 
admitted that Panizzi with good reason complained of the English 
novelist’s criticisms. In July 1856, Dickens writes to Macready : 
‘Being in town the other day I saw Gye by accident, and told 
him, when he praised to me, that she was a very bad actress. 
“‘ Well,” said he, “you may say anything, but if anybody else 
had told me that, I should have stared.” Nevertheless, I derived 
an impression from his manner that she had not been a profitable 
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speculation in respect of money.’ The severity of his opposition 
to the great Italian actress finds further illustration in his letter 
concerning Robson’s performance in the burlesque of ‘ Medea.” * It 
is an odd but perfectly true testimony to the extraordinary power 
of his performance (which is of a very remarkable kind indeed), that 
it points the badness of ’s acting in a most singular manner, 
by bringing out what she might do and does not. The scene with 
Jason is perfectly terrific: and the manner in which the comic 
rage and jealousy does not pitch itself over the floor at the stalls, 
is in striking contrast to the manner in which the tragic rage and 
jealousy does. He has a frantic song and dagger dance about ten 
minutes long altogether, which’ has more passion in it than — 
could express in fifty years.’ 

The censures Dickens pronounced upon Madame Ristori may 
have been due in part to his dislike of the classical form of drama, 
to which her earlier efforts were confined. To him even classical 
draperies were objectionable in that they were ‘ conventionally 
associated with stilts and boredom.’ In reference to the late Lord 
Lytton’s still unacted and unpublished play of ‘ The Captives,’ 
founded on Plautus, Dickens writes suggesting that the scene 
should be transferred to Russia, to the avoidance of classic names 
and costumes, inseparable in the public mind from stately weari- 
ness or from silly puns and burlesque. At the Strand Theatre a 
Greek drama and a nigger break-down had become inseverable. 
‘The old tendency to become frozen on classical ground would be 
in the best part of the audience: the new tendency to titter on such 
ground would be in the worst part.’ Apparently Lord Lytton had 
been citing Talfourd’s ‘Ion’ as an instance of a successful classical 
play. Dickens replied that if ‘Ion’ had enjoyed a certain amount of 
out-of-door popularity from the circumstances under which and the 
man by whom it was written, ‘it was never a popular play on the 
stage, and never made out a case of attraction there.’ For ‘Ion’ 
Dickens’s respect had perhaps much diminished since he had wit- 
nessed at Margate, in 1842, a performance of the tragedy so 
inadequate as to be wildly ludicrous. ‘The comic man of the 
company enveloped in a white sheet, with his head tied with red 
tape like a brief, and greeted with yells of laughter whenever he 
appeared, was the venerable priest. A poor toothless old idiot, at 
whom the very gallery roared with contempt when he was called a 
tyrant, was the remorseless and aged Creon. And Ismene being 
arrayed in spangled muslin trousers, very loose in the legs and 
very tight in the ankles, such as Fatima would wear in “ Blue 
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Beard,” was, at her appearance, immediately called upon for a 
song.’ 

Tn 1855 he had been greatly pleased with Madame Plessy’s 
performance at the Frangais, in Regnier’s little comedy ‘ La 
Joconde,’ and had written to Regnier enthusiastically upon the 
subject: ‘O my friend! if I could see an English actress with 
bet one hundredth part of the nature and art of Madame Plessy, 
I should believe our English theatre to be in a fair way towards its 
regeneration. But I have no hope ever of beholding such a 
phenomenon.’ A lapse of five-and-twenty years made a difference, 
no doubt. In 1870, after applauding Lafont’s acting as ‘ nature’s 
triumph over art,’ he wrote: ‘But the Lord deliver us from 
Plessy’s mechanical ingenuousness!’ He had paid an early visit 
to Paris in 1844, and seen Alexandre Dumas’s ‘ Christine,’ the 
heroine being represented by Madame Georges. ‘ Once Napoleon’s 
mistress, now of an immense size, from dropsy, I suppose; and 
with little weak legs which she can’t stand upon. Her age witha] 
somewhere about 80 or 90.’ [She was born in 1786.] ‘I never in 
my life beheld such a sight. Every stage conventionality she ever 
picked up (and she has them all) has got the dropsy too, and is 
swollen and bloated hideously. The other actors never looked at 
one another, but delivered all their dialogues to the pit in a man- 
_ner so egregiously unnatural and preposterous that I couldn’t make 
up my mind whether to take it as a joke or an outrage.’ At the 
Italian Opera in Paris he heard ‘Il Pirata,’ and pronounced the 
passion and fire of a scene between Madame Grisi, Mario and 
Fornasari to be ‘as good and great as it was possible for anything 
operatic to be.’ The men drew upon each other ‘not like stage- 
players but like Macready himself, and the lady rushed between 
them, now clinging to this one, now to that, ‘ now making a sheath 
for their naked swords with her arms, now tearing her hair in 
distraction, as they broke away from her and plunged again at each 
other; it was prodigious!’ Macready with an English company 
was about to appear at the same theatre, and Dickens watched the 
rehearsal of the scene before the Doge in ‘ Othello, with a new 
arrangement of the stage, the Doge ‘not as usual facing the 
front,’ but placed on one side, the effect by this change seeming 
to him to gain in point of reality. 

In 1847 he saw his ‘ pleasant little bud of a friend’ Rose 
Chéri represent Clarissa Harlowe: ‘a most charming, intelligent, 
modest, affecting piece of acting, with a death superior to anything 
I ever saw on the stage, except Macready’s Lear.’ ‘ Gentil 
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Bernard,’ with Déjazet, at the Variétés, seemed to him quite per- 
fectly performed. ‘A little picture of Watteau, animated and 
talking, from beginning to end.’ He saw Moliére’s ‘Don Juan’ at 
the Frangais, and found it curious to observe ‘how different 
their Don Juan and valet are from our English ideas of master and 
man. ‘Lucréce Borgia’ at the Porte St. Martin he judged to be 
but poorly performed, and to hang fire dreadfully, though a very 
remarkable and striking play. In a new spectacle at the Cirque, 
‘The French Revolution,’ he found a representation of the national 
convention, and a series of battles, fought by some five hundred 
people who looked like five thousand, wonderful in their extra- 
ordinary vigour and truth. 

Dickens was in Paris again in 1855, when he witnessed at the 
Ambigu the performance of Frédéric Lemaitre in a revival of 
‘Trente Ans de la Vie d’un Joueur,’ and declared it to be incom- 
parably the finest acting he ever saw. Lemaitre was no longer 
young, and his histrionic manner had lost certain of its original 
graces, but his old possession of lurid power, of wild passion, and 
daring originality remained to him. Dickens writes: ‘ Old 
Lemaitre plays his famous character, and never did I see anything 
in art so exaltedly horrible and awful. In the earlier acts he was 
so well made up, and so light and active, that he really looked 
sufficiently young.’ [Those who remember the actor in 1855 
will be tempted to question this view of him; he was approaching 
his sixtieth year, and it had already become usual to omit the 
opening scenes of the drama in which the joweur should appear 
as a very young man.| ‘In the last two acts,’ Dickens continues, 
‘when he had grown old and miserable, he did the finest things I 
really believe that are in the power of acting. Two or three times 
iu great cry of horror went all round the house.’ A minute 
description of the performance follows, special stress being laid 
upon certain incidents. The hero, a ruined man, has committed 
a murder, and returned to his wretched home ‘ with a badly washed 
bloody right hand, which his little girl finds out. After the child 
asked him if he had hurt his hand, his going aside, turning 
himself round, and looking over all his clothes for spots, was so inex- 
pressibly dreadful that it really scared one. He called for wine, and 
the sickness that came upon him when he saw the colour was one 
of the things that brought out the curious cry I have spoken of 
from the audience.’ Altogether Dickens appears to have been moved 
extremely by the genius of the actor. ‘It is quite impossible,’ he 
writes, ‘ to satisfy one’s self by saying enough of this magnificent 
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performance. I have never seen him come near its finest points in 
anything else. ... And sucha dress; such a face ; and above all, 
such an extraordinary guilty, wicked thing as he made of a knotted 
branch of a tree, which was his walking-stick from the moment 
when the idea of the murder came into his head! I could write 
pages about him. It is an impression quite ineffaceable. He got 
half boastful of that walking-staff to himself, and half afraid of it ; 
and did not know whether to be grimly pleased that it had the 
jagged end, or to hate it and be horrified at it. He sat at a little 
table in the inn-yard, drinking with the traveller; and this hor- 
rible stick got between them like the Devil, while he counted on his 
fingers the uses he could put the money to,’ It is likely, however, 
that the critic’s imagination greatly aided the exertions of the 
actor. 

In 1855, at the Odéon, he saw ‘ Michel Cervantes,’ in four 
acts and in verse, and wrote of it, ‘I suppose such an infernal 
dose of ditch-water never was concocted.’ At the Porte St. Martin 
he saw ‘a rather good melodrama,’ called ‘Sang Mélé,’ with a set 
scene—the great wooden verandah of a Swiss hotel overhanging 
a mountain ravine, which seemed to him the best piece of stage 
carpentering he had seen in France. At the Ambigu he witnessed 
the production of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ with the murder of Abel and a 
representation of the Deluge, ‘ hardly up to the mark of a drown- 
ing scene at the Adelphi.” He was greatly pleased with the 
dramas called ‘ Les Mémoires du Diable,’ and ‘ Le Médecin des 
Enfants ’—the ‘ tag’ of the first-named especially charming him. 
‘I never saw a prettier thing in my life. It made me laugh in 
that most delightful of ways, with the tears in my eyes; so 
that I can never forget it, and must go and see it again.’ The 
farce of ‘ Les Cheveux de ma Femme’ he described as an un- 
commonly droll piece, with an original, comic idea in it; but he 
had little toleration for ‘Comme il vous plaira,’ George Sand’s 
version of ¢ As You Like It.’ * Nobody,’ he says, ‘ has anything to 
do but to sit down as often as possible on as many trunks of trees 
as possible. When I had seen Jacques seat himself on severteen 
roots of trees and twenty-five grey stones—which was at the: end 
of the second act—I came away.’ 

If Dickens’s taste did not incline strongly in the direction of 
the poetic drama—and so much perhaps is proved by his criticisms 
—his admiration for its chief interpreter and representative of those 
days, Macready, was without doubt very hearty and genuine. Into 
his criticisms, and especially his literary criticisms, the question 
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of personal and private regard largely entered, and this man’s 
tragedy or that man’s book was all the better assured of approval 
if the man happened to occupy a place upon the critic’s list of 
friends. But, as he wrote to Macready, he had been, when he 
was a mere boy in the pit, one of the actor’s most faithful and 
devoted adherents, ‘as true a member of his host of followers as it 
has ever boasted.’ After Macready’s farewell performance, Dickens 
wrote to him: ‘ No light portion of my life arose before me when 
the quiet vision to which Iam beholden in I don’t know how 
great a degree or for how much—who does ?—faded so nobly from 
my bodily eyes last night. And if I were to try to tell you what 
I felt—of regret for its being past for ever, and of joy in the 
thought that you could have taken your leave of me but in God’s 
own time—I should only blot this paper with some drops that 
would certainly not be of ink, and give very faint expression to 
very strong emotions.’ Of other English actors only incidental 
mention occurs in his letters; he had the less occasion to write 
concerning the English stage in that his correspondents were for 
the most part resident in England. He complained gravely, his 
biographer alleges, of the dramatising of his books. ‘What he 
suffered from these adaptations,’ writes Forster, ‘multiplied 
remorselessly at every theatre, I have forborne to speak; but it 
was the subject of complaint with him incessantly.’ It is clear, 
however, that he did not really object so much to the transfer of 
his books to the stage; what offended him was, that they were 
usually converted into such very inferior dramas, that they were 
produced before his stéries were completed, and that they some- 
times anticipated and prejudiced his concluding chapters. He 
attended a performance of ‘ Oliver Twist’ in 1838 at the Surrey 
Theatre, and in the middle of the first scene he is said to have 
laid himself down upon the floor in a corner of the box, and to 
-have risen again only when the curtain had fallen. It appears, 
however, from Macready’s Diary that just at this time Forster had 
come to him, ‘and proposed on the part of Dickens the dramatisa- 
tion of “Oliver Twist” with Dickens’s name.’ Macready had 
entered upon the management of Covent Garden Theatre, and the 
proposal was of course in aid of his enterprise. ‘ Nothing can be 
kinder than this generous intention of Dickens, but I fear it is 
not acceptable,’ he writes; and two days later he has to tell 
Forster and Dickens ‘of the utter impracticability of ‘ Oliver 
Twist ” for any dramatic purpose.’ Angry as he was justly entitled 
to be at the dramatic edition of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ produced 
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while but a third of the book was published, he recognised certain 
of the merits of the performance—the humour of Yates as Mantilini, 
the oddity and the force of O. Smith’s Newman Noggs, the’ drollery 
of Wilkinson as Squeers, the excellent acting and the pathos of 
Mrs. Keeley’s Smike. He praised, too, ‘the skilful management 
and dressing of the boys, the capital manner and the speech of 
Fanny Squeers, the dramatic representation of her card-party, the 
careful make-up of all the people, and the exceedingly good 
tableaux formed from Browne’s sketches.’ A little drama founded 
upon his ‘ David Copperfield’ he ‘sat out,’ as Forster writes, 
‘with more than patience, even with something of enjoyment.’ 
Mr. Forster asserts that while more or less satisfied with certain 
impersonations, such as Yates’s Quilp and Mantalini, or Mrs. 
Keeley’s Smike and Dot, there was but one—the appearance as 
Barnaby Rudge of Miss Fortescue, afterwards Lady Gardner—on 
which he ever dwelt with thorough liking. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Dickens was thoroughly gratified by the performance of 
the Keeleys as Britain and Clemency in ‘The Battle of Life,’ to 
cite no other instances; and gradually, it may be gathered, his 
shorter stories came to be written with the thought always before 
him of their transfer to the stage. In the case of ‘ No Thorough- 
fare ’even Mr. Forster admits that it had been originally planned 
with a view to its conversion into a play for Fechter. The state- 
ment that the assistance he gave to the dramatising of certain of 
his works—in forwarding proof-sheets to the adapter, and in 
supervising the rehearsal of the adaptations—was but an attempt 
to render more tolerable what he had no power to prevent, is not 
to be accepted implicitly. Assuredly there was something more 
than this in the labour he undertook when ‘The Battle of Life’ 
was about to be produced at the Lyceum Theatre under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. He wrote in November to 
his friend, M. de Cerjat ; ‘If you will look into the English Opera 
House on the morning of the 17th, 18th, or 19th of next month, 
between the hours of eleven and four, you will find me in a very 
hot and dusty condition, playing all the parts of the piece, to the 
immense diversion of all the actors, actresses, scene-shifters, 
carpenters, musicians, chorus people, tailors, dressmakers, scene- 
painters, and general ragamuffins of the theatre.’ The 19th of De- 
cember found him reading the book to the company ; they were ‘ina 
state so horrible,’ and he was ‘ bothered to death by the confounded 
dramatisation.’ There was to be a rehearsal at night with scenery 
and band, and everything but dresses. ‘I see no possibility of 
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escaping from it before one or two o’clock in the morning, and I 
was at the theatre all day yesterday. . . . All the actors had all 
the business frightfully behindhand.’ On the 21st he writes of his 
having been at the theatre until two in the morning. ‘ With a 
really frightful cold and working harder than ever I did at the 
amateur plays. There was no supper to be got either here or 
anywhere else after coming out, and I was as hungry and thirsty 
as need be. . . . I have made them very quick and excited in the 
passionate scenes, and so have infused some appearance of life 
into those parts of the play... . I put Mr. Leigh Murray into 
such a state by making him tear about, that the perspiration ran 
streaming down his face.’ 

Some few further critical notes may be added. In April 1847, 
with Maclise and Stanfield, Dickens was at the Adelphi, greatly 
delighted with Miss Woolgar’s impersonation of Lemuel in ‘ The 
Green Bushes.’ He accounted it the most remarkable and com- 
plete piece of melodrama he had ever seen upon the stage. ‘It 
perfectly amazed me; it is so perfectly considered and made out.’ 
He was quick to perceive the genuine comicality of Mr. Toole, 
journeying to Walworth to witness one of his earlier performances 
and congratulate him upon the promise of his efforts. ‘I re- 
member what I once wanted myself in that way,’ said Dickens, 
‘and I should like to serve him.’ He was charmed by the per- 
formances of Miss Marie Wilton in such plays as ‘The Middy 
Ashore.’ Of Mr. Emery’s personation of Mr. Potter in ‘ Still Waters 
Run Deep,’ at the Olympic in 1850, Dickens wrote: ‘I don’t think 
I ever saw anything meant to be funny that struck me as so extra- 
ordinarily droll; I couldn’t get over it at all.’ Of the William of 
T. P. Cooke in ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ Dickens wrote, congratulating 
the veteran upon his admirable performance, and adding: ‘ It was 
so fresh and vigorous, so manly and gallant, that I felt as if it 
splashed against my theatre-heated face along with the spray of 
the breezy sea.’ In 1858 he was applauding Dr. Westland 
Marston’s little drama ‘ A Hard Struggle ;’ ‘an excellent play, as 
good as “ La Joie fait Peur,” though not at all like it,’ with ‘ capital 
acting’ by Mr. Dillon—‘ real good acting, in imitation of nobody, 
and honestly made out by himself.’ Dickens confessed that he 
cried over the play till he sobbed again, and he wrote to Regnier 
with a view to the production of ‘A Hard Struggle’ in Paris. 
‘ This little piece is so very powerful on the stage, its interest is so 
simple and natural, and the part of Reuben is such a very fine 
one, that I cannot help thinking you might make one grand 
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coup with it, if, with your skilful hand, you arranged it for the 
Frangais.’ It was in 1842 that Dickens had written a prologue 
for the same author’s ‘ Patrician’s Daughter,’ produced at Drury 
Lane by Macready. ‘Camilla’s Husband,’ at the Olympic in 1862, 
Dickens thought to be ‘a very good play, very well played; real 
merit in Mr, Neville and Miss Saville.’ In Fechter’s management of 
the Lyceum, commencing in 1863, Dickens took peculiar interest. 
The brilliant success of ‘The Duke’s Motto’ thoroughly rejoiced 
his heart, and he specially noted Miss Kate Terry’s performance 
in that play as ‘ perfectly charming ; the very best piece of womanly 
tenderness he had ever seen on the stage.’ Fechter’s Hamlet, 
Dickens had from the first greatly admired. ‘It was a per- 
formance of extraordinary merit, by far the most coherent, con- 
sistent, and intelligible Hamlet I ever saw. Some of the delicacies 
with which he rendered his conception clear were extremely subtle 
. - - add to this a perfectly picturesque and romantic “ make up,” 
and a remorseless destruction of all conventionalities, and you have 
the leading virtues of the impersonation. In Othello he did not 
succeed. In Iago he is very good. He is an admirable artist, 
and far beyond anyone on our stage.’ In the production of ‘ The 
Master of Ravenswood,’ Dickens took an active part, having, as he 
said, ‘an earnest desire to put Scott, for once, upon the stage in 
his own gallant manner.’ With the Lucy of Miss Carlotta Leclercq, 
‘never thought of for Lucy till all other Lucies had failed,’ Dickens 
was extremely pleased. He found the actress ‘ marvellously good, 
highly pathetic, and almost unrecognisable in person. . . . There 
is no one on the stage who could play the contract scene better 
or more simply and naturally, and I find it impossible to see it 
without crying.’ With mention of Fechter’s Claude Melnotte—in 
a letter to Lord Lytton—Dickens may be said to have closed his 
essays as a dramatic critic. ‘Fechter has played nothing nearly 
so well as Claude since he played in Paris in the “ Dame aux 
Camélias,” or in London as Ruy Blas. He played the fourth act 
as finely as Macready, and the first act much better. The dress 
and bearing in the fifth act are quite new and quite excellent... . 
I cannot say too much of the brightness, intelligence, pic- 
turesqueness, and care of Fechter’s impersonation throughout. 
There was a remarkable delicacy in his gradually drooping down 
on his way home with his bride, until he fell upon the table a 
crushed heap of shame and remorse, while his mother told Pauline 
the story. His gradual recovery of himself as he formed better 
resolutions was equally well expressed; and his rising at last 
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upright again and rushing enthusiastically to join the army 
brought the house down. . . . I wish you could have been there. 
He never spoke English half so well as he spoke your English ; 
and the audience heard it with the finest sympathy and respect. 
I felt that I should have been very proud indeed to be the writer 
of the play.’ 


Dutton Cook. 
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Ballade of His ‘young Lady.’ 





| Y lady’s heart ’twere hard to touch, 
' And sighs and vows she’d soon repel ; 
But if she liked one twice as much 
One would not like her half as well. 
She careth not for sage or swell, 
For guardsman stout or poet lean, 
Who haunt Parnassus or Pall Mall: 
My lady-love is just thirteen. 


cece te See 


She loves a rabbit in a hutch 
(A fat Aquinas in his cell), 

She loves an aged cat, whose clutch 
At breakfast-time exerts a spell, 
A most ungracious Florizel. 

; Tn fact it’s easy to be seen, 

Were she at all averse to tell, 

My lady-love is just thirteen. 








Although she reads the Higher Dutch, 
On culture’s peaks apart to dwell 

She feigns not; nor of things ‘as such’ 
Does she discourse, nor parallel 
Dante and Dante Gabriel ; 

Yet she has ‘ views’ advanced and keen 
On chocolate and caramel,— 

My lady-love is just thirteen. 


a Envoy. 


Madam, just homage you compel, 
Mature, self-conscious, and serene. 

One heart alone you cannot quell ; 
My \ady-love is just thirteen. 





i J. B. B. NIcHOLS, 
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Human Resemblances to Lower Life. 


‘ TT is dangerous to show man how much he resembles the beasts,’ 

says Pascal in the ‘ Pensées, ‘without at the same time 
pointing out to him his own greatness. It is also danger- 
ous,’ continues Pascal, ‘to show him his greatness, without point- 
ing out his baseness, It is more dangerous still,’ concludes our 
author, ‘ to leave him in ignorance of both. But it is greatly for 
his advantage to have both set before him.’ There is a consider- 
able deal of sound philosophy in these words. Whilst we might 
legitimately enough object to the term ‘ baseness’ as above used to 
indicate comparatively the gulf betwixt man and his lower neigh- 
bours, the conclusion of Pascal’s meditation may sufficiently 
satisfy both the moralist and the student of science. That which 
Pascal declares is greatly to our advantage, namely to have both 
man’s likeness to, and differences from, lower animals duly set be- 
fore us, isjin a fair way of being realised in these latter days. 
Biological science, which was formerly regarded as closing its in- 
vestigations when it approached the human domain, has now boldly 
entered the precincts of man’s own and special order. Inasphere 
within which biology was formerly regarded as an intruder, it is 
now welcomed by the latest culture as a friend. As a race, we are 
beginning to overcome, by an exercise of robust common sense, the 
feeble foibles and objections which in the early days of Mr. Dar- 
win’s fame were urged against any approaches on the part of our 
‘ poor relations.’ The social prejudices which still exist here and 
there, and which are engendered chiefly by popular studies of 
quadrumanous manners at the Zoo’, have died away in sensible 
and unprejudiced minds. The great discovery—only made, 
it should be added, after nearly a quarter of a century of mis- 
conception—that Mr. Darwin and his friends did not recognise 
in the gorilla or orang even a far-off cousin of humanity, 
brought a sense of deep consolation and comfort to many minds. 
The additional statement that the kinship between man and 
apes was limited to an ancient connection placed very far back on 
the tree of life, and existent long before men were men, or even 
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respectable monkeyhood had appeared, conveyed still deeper satis- 
faction to those who sympathised with the opening expression we 
have quoted from the ‘Pensées.’ Willing to concede that hu- 
manity was certainly nearer the quadruped races at large than had 
been previously suspected, the thoughtful amongst us began at 
the same time to perceive clearly enough that the conclusions of 
Darwinism, after all, only tended to throw human characteristics 
into bolder relief, against the lower substratum on which these 
traits are founded. Recognising the animal basis, so to speak, it 
was seen that all in humanity’s own sphere which was worth 
extolling and valuing had been left unaffected by the bath of 
evolution through which the nature of mankind had been passed. 

The attitude of objectors to the scientific exposition of man’s 
place in nature, has thus undergone a material change. It is no 
longer deemed heretical to assert our near relations with the 
quadruped-stock ; and no social ostracism is involved in the 
intelligent acceptation of even the furthest conclusions advanced 
by the upholders of the theory of evolution. There are not a few 
persons, in truth, who, at first alarmed by the apparently incon- 
gruous declarations of man’s kinship with lower forms, expected a 
fearful fall from the secure position of human dignity; such per- 
sons, to quote Mr. Leslie Stephen’s remark, having found that, 
after all, they were hanging not on the brink of a vast precipice, 
but merely from a rocky ledge with the toes, all unknown to 
themselves, nearly touching the ground. And we have heard 
of still more cheerfully disposed people, who, finding, to their 
relief, that humanity and its affairs remained perfectly un- 
disturbed by Mr. Darwin’s views, became converted to scientific 
ways of thinking, and even contrived to find a cheering proof of 
man’s lower kinship in the metaphorical declaration of Job that 
man is the descendant of the worm. 

But if the general opinion that, after all, evolution is by no 
means such a dreadful conception as was formerly supposed, has 
rapidly gained ground amongst us, there yet remains a consider- 
able lack of information concerning the exact fashion in which 
man’s resemblance to lower forms of life are demonstrated by 
nature. Objections to the views of science on this hand proceed 
as often as not from inability to comprehend the relationships 
which, apart from all theories, actually exist between man and 
other animals. The knowledge of these relationships lies in a 
perfectly elementary study of natural history. There need be no 
difficulty in the ready comprehension of the chief points involved 
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in such a study. Just as the comparative psychologist can point 
to mental traits which no one denies are common to man and 
lower animals, so the anatomist can demonstrate a like connection 
between the bodily belongings of humanity and lower tribes of 
living beings. Resemblances in mind are, in truth, paralleled by 
likenesses in body between the human and lower estates, which 
are even more convincing in their demonstration of our natural 
kinships than the traits of mental life. 

One of the earliest fruits of the labours of Cuvier consisted 
in the demonstration of the fact that, viewed by the science of 
his day, no animal had a type or plan of body peculiar to 
itself, but, on the other hand, presented a striking similarity in 
its general structure to a greater or less number of other animal 
forms. There might be no actual likeness perceptible between 
two animals, or two groups, or there might exist differences 
apparently so great and so palpable that their disagreement in 
nature could be readily prophesied ; and yet, it could be shown, as 
Cuvier demonstrated, that underlying the obvious dissimilarity 
of outward details, there might be found a more obvious and 
more striking community and likeness of type. Now, that which 
Cuvier demonstrated at the beginning of the present century, 
still remains a sure article of zoological faith. That is to say, 
we are aware that no animal has a type or build of body peculiar 
to itself. Any animal we care to select from the varied array 


of the children of life, must fall into one or other of certain’ 


broad groups or types, whereof Cuvier laid for us the solid out- 
lines and foundations. It is true that naturalists may not agree 
concerning the exact number or constitution of their ‘types’ 
of animals; and it is likewise correct to affirm that the limits 
of these ‘types’ have been frequently changed, and are even 
now altered and revised, like the boundaries of parishes and 
electoral districts, to suit the exigencies of increasing wisdom. 
But Cuvier’s main principle stands practically where it did at the 
beginning of our century, and certain of his original ‘types’ 
represent, with comparatively little change, the existing and re- 
ceived constitution of the animal world, as defined by the zoo- 
logical science of to-day. Itisa striking enough fact, that the 
apparently endless variety of form we behold in a great museum 
of zoology should be capable of being arranged in a certain, and 
by no means large, number of ‘types.’ Yet that such is the 
case is readily enough proved; and it will be found that the 
appreciation of this wholesome zoological truth renders the posi- 
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tion of humanity in the animal series a matter of very clear 
and unmistakable definition. 

A shrimp and a butterfly are animals, which, in respect of the 
dissimilarities in their appearance, habits, and presumably in 
structure as well, present us with two types, apparently as diverse 
in nature as could well be selected from the zoological series. 
The comparatively slow movements of the shrimp contrast forcibly 
with the aérial life of the insect, and the points of likeness might, 
indeed, be assumed to be non-existent for the non-technical mind. 
An examination of shrimp anatomy would reveal much that was 
interesting and curious in the way of animal belongings. The 
appendages of the body, for example, which begin with the big, 
compound eyes on their movable stalks, as we pass backwards 
become first jaws, then jaw-feet, and legs, and finally end by 
appearing as the curious flappers or ‘swimmerets’ of the tail. 
These appendages therefore present us with a curious study 
in Nature’s ways of adapting one and the same type of organ 
to an amazing variety of uses. Then, we should note also, 
that the shrimp-body, which seems all head and tail, «is really 
resolvable into a head and chest united firmly together, and a 
jointed tail ending in the broad tail-fin. We should further 
observe our shrimp to be built like the steamships of to-day, in 
‘compartments’ so to speak, or in ‘joints’ to the number of 
twenty or so. An inquiry into the internal constitution of 
shrimp existence would reveal the fact that the cuirassed hopper 
of our sands is well provided with the organs and possessions 
through which life of a type much higher than his own is main- 
tained. He possesses a heart situated in his back; a digestive 
apparatus, including a stomach, liver, and intestine, occupying 
the middle line of his body; and a nervous system, consisting 
typically of a double chain of nerves and nerve-masses, lying on 
the floor of his frame. So far, then, shrimp existence appears to 
be well provided in the matter of organs and parts necessary for 
the maintenance of its by no means inactive life. We may per- 
ceive in the arrangement of parts just described—heart on back, 
digestive system in the middle of the body, and nervous system 
below—something more than an accidental occurrence. On the 
contrary, it would require no special gift of prophecy, scientific or 
otherwise, to predict that all other shrimps, and all lobsters and 
crabs likewise, not to speak of the hundreds of lower relations of 
the shrimp class—water fleas, barnacles, and the like —would 
possess an essentially similar arrangement of their parts. Actual 
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examination of the animals just named, would show us that our 
prophecy was founded, according to the advice of Hosea Biglow, 
on an actual knowledge of affairs. The whole shrimp-race and 
the varied tribes of crabs, lobsters, and lower crustaceans, are 
built on one and the same plan, namely, on that seen in the 
familiar denizens of our sandy reaches. 

But a further thought will unquestionably suggest itself, 
namely, whether or not this type or build of body is peculiar to 
the shrimp class and its neighbours. To answer this query, we 
may profitably enough, perhaps, turn to our butterfly; a quest 
which, at first sight, certainly seems anything but promising in 
its nature. The knowledge of butterfly anatomy, however, soon 
dispels any doubts one may have entertained regarding the rela- 
tionship of the insect with the shrimp. For we discover, firstly, 
that the body of the butterfly is constructed of segments or 
jaints, corresponding in structure, as they practically agree in 
number also, with those of the shrimp. Again, the appendages 
of the butterfly, though specially modified for its aérial life and for 
its existence of flower-visitation, present us with a type which is 
essentially that seen in the curious jaws, jaw-feet, and legs of the 
armoured crustacean. Lastly, but by no means the least convinc- 
ing proof of the unity of type which underlies the apparent dis- 
similarity in form and life, we find the personal belongings of the 
butterfly to present us with an exactly similar arrangement to that 
seen in the shrimp. Theinsect-heart pulsates just beneath the cover- 
ing of its back; the digestive system occupies the middle region 
of its frame; and the nervous system, presenting us again with 
the double-chain type, lies along the floor of the insect-body. 
Not only does our discovery of the remarkable similarity of type 
teach us that the crustacean host and all butterflies possess bodies 
which are built up on one and the same type, but we also learn that 
what holds true of the relations of one shrimp to others and to all 
its neighbour crustaceans is likewise true when we consider how 
butterflies are related to their insect neighbours. Each one of the 
thousands of existing insect species presents us with a body essen- 
tially similar to that of our butterfly in its broad details. Where 
differences exist, they are referable to the modifications of one and 
the same plan, and are not produced by the inauguration of new 
plans or fresh types. All insects are therefore found to be modelled 
on the type we discover underlying the butterfly’s personal anatomy. 
It. is therefore no transcendental dream, but a sober fact of zoology, 
that by constructing the figure of a jointed animal with its 
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appendages, with a back-heart, a nervous system below, and a 
digestive tube running through the middle of its body, we should 
represent the archetype, so to speak, at once of the insect class 
and of the crustacean tribes. Furthermore, it would be easy to 
add other important facts which rest on a similar basis to 
those just described. All worms, spiders, mites and scorpions, and 
centipedes, conform to the plain archetype we see in shrimp and 
butterfly. So that when, to return to Cuvierian axioms, we speak 
of the ‘ Articulated’ or ‘ Annulose’ animals, forming one of the 
chief and primary divisions or ‘types’ into which the animal 
kingdom has been parcelled out by Nature, we are only reiterat- 
ing the facts taught us by our examination of the shrimp and 
butterfly. One and the same fundamental idea is thus found to 
underlie the often wide dissimilarities of animal life; and it is 
puzzling to say whether we are most liable to be struck by the unity 
which prevails beneath the diversity of the animal forms just noted, 
or by the countless modifications into which one and the same 
plan has, undoubtedly, through the ages of the past, been evolved. 

This digression into the regions of lower life has fitted us for 
a profitable return to the domain which claims humanity as the 
flower of its flock. Man’s frame, the most complex which the 
anatomist knows, is commonly believed to be constructed on a 
type peculiar to itself. It is, at least, a matter of common belief 
that we stand on a structural platform that is peculiarly our own. 
It is this tacit belief which causes us to regard any obvious 
approach to our own structure and conformation—as in the apes, 
for example—in the light of a natural burlesque, rather than as 
a sober reality, depending upon causes and laws written unmis- 
takably in the constitution of living things. Yet there is no 
truth further removed from the region of fiction or hypothesis, 
than that which asserts that man has no type peculiar to himself, 
any more than a shrimp or butterfly possesses a bodily plan essen- 
tially and peculiarly its own. On the contrary, we see in the 
human frame, merely the most specialised and distinct form of a 
particular type or plan, which agrees in its broad details, as a 
plan, with that seen in every fish, frog, reptile, bird, and quad- 
ruped or mammal. Humanity rears its head erect at the top of 
the animal tree, but it exists after all only at the end of its own 
particular branch, which we know scientifically as the Vertebrata, 
or, familiarly, as the ‘backboned’ type. Every feature which, in 
man, is to be regarded as most purely distinctive and human in 
its nature, can be shown to represent simply the extreme develop- 
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ment or modification of characters or organs belonging to the 
type as a whole. From man’s liver to his brain, from the bones 
of his wrist to the structure of his eye, there is nothing to be 
found that is not foreshadowed in type in the quadruped class, or 
even in lower vertebrates still. Later on we shall have occasion 
to show that, as Mr. Darwin remarks, man bears in his body un- 
deniable traces of his lowly origin. So that those philosophers who 
may feel inclined to grumble at the clear evidences which anatomy 
presents of man’s relationship to, and place in, a great common 
type of animal life, will require, after all, to bear a grudge not 
against the anatomist, but against Nature herself, and against the 
constitution of the animal world. It is hardly worth our while in 
truth to feel aggrieved, for example, at the knowledge that the 
highest apes possess a hand which, bone for bone and muscle 
for muscle, resembles our own in type, when we discover that 
man’s ‘third eyelid ’—existing in a rudimentary state—is in 
reality a relic of a complete structure, possessed by animals as 
low down in the vertebrate scale as the fishes. If we are to be 
unphilosophical enough to consider questions of dignity, when 
some obvious resemblance between ourselves and our nearest 
neighbours, the quadrupeds, is pointed out, we must be bordering 
on despair when zoology teaches us the plain fact that, as regards 
the general type of our body, it is that common alike to fish, 
frog, reptile, fowl and quadruped. If we are to wring our hands 
because it is suggested that man’s place in nature is seriously 
impugned by the revelations of zoology concerning his near 
alliance with other quadrupeds, we should be prepared to clothe 
ourselves in sackcloth when the truth creeps out, that not merely 
are our bodies built upon the common ‘ backboned’ plan, but 
that the bones in the body and limbs of frog, reptile, and bird, find 
their obvious reflex in the skeleton of creation’s lord. 

Suppose, for example, that we examine the body of a fish. 
We find its nervous system—brain and spinal marrow—-enwrapt 
within a bony tube, formed by the skull and spine—the latter 
chain of bones forming, as everyone is aware, a salient feature of 
vertebrate life at large. The nervous system, just noted, is 
further observed to lie in the back region of the animal. The 
digestive apparatus of the fish, again, is situated in the middle 
line of its body, whilst the heart lies lowest as the fish swims. 
Above the digestive system, and: below the spine, we should 
lastly find a second nervous system, named the ‘sympathetic.’ 
This latter apparatus consists essentially of a double chain of 
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nerves and nerve-masses, and reminds us somewhat of the ner- 
vous belongings of the shrimp and butterfly. Now this disposi- 
tion of matters, it need hardly be remarked, is peculiar to no one 
fish. -It is seen in its plain details in every member of that class, 
here and there showing elaboration, or, on the other hand, 
exhibiting simplification, but preserving intact throughout, all 
the essentials which constitute it a veritable type or plan. The 
frog-class exhibits a like build of body. Every frog or newt re- 
sembles the fishes in the placing of its nervous system, in the 
situation of its heart, in the constitution of its spine, digestive 
apparatus, and sympathetic nerves. So also with the cold-blooded 
reptiles, and with the warm-blooded birds. However far removed 
these animals may appear to be from the fish, the one type seen 
in the latter, remains as that which is paramount in the denizens 
of earth and air. And, last of all, coming to the quadrupeds or 
mammals, highest of the children of life, we can discern in them 
the same build of body seen in fish and fowl. We discover that 
man, in virtue of all his characters, falls naturally to be included 
within the quadruped class, and remains as at once ‘the paragon 
of animals,’ and head of this group. In this position, man is, 
therefore, an undoubted ‘mammal,’ and shares firstly all the 
purely essential characters of the group, with forms so lowly as 
the ‘ duck-billed water-mole’ (Ornithorhynchus) of Australia, or 
its neighbours the kangaroos, and also with mammals of highly 
elaborated nature, such as the bats and the apes. But along with 
the host of mammals, man also exhibits a community of broad type 
and plan, which demonstrates that in the build of his body he is 
at, one with even fish and frog. There is no escape from this 
plain, healthy recognition of ‘man’s place in nature.’ So far, 
therefore, from our being able to discover within the sphere of 
humanity any special possessions which entitle man to claim a 
structural kingdom for himself, we see, on the contrary, that he 
simply shares a position in the animal world to which every other 
‘backboned’ form has a legitimate claim. His more special 
features are, in reality, the outcome and elaboration of traits which 
lower life exhibits in germ form long before the human domain 
is reached. So that whilst man stands a veritable ‘lord of the 
creation,’ he truly occupies this elevated niche only because he 
represents in himself the concentrated and elaborated develop- 
ment of the type and belongings of existences infinitely lower 
than his own. 

Turning now to the investigation of more minute and special- 
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ised points wherein the resemblances which exist between man and 
lower forms may be more distinctly seen, we may first enter that 
region of comparative anatomy which has for its aim the investiga- 
tion of what have been named ‘rudimentary organs.’ In former 
decades of natural history study, biologists were not given to trouble 
themselves concerning the existence or nature of such parts. In 
truth, the existence of many rudimentary organs in animals and 
plants, has only been brought to light as a relatively recent dis- 
covery in biology. The naturalists of old, with very special views 
of teleology and creation before their eyes, were given to discuss 
in detail the uses and purposes of the various organs and parts of 
living beings. Now-a-days, we are quite as much concerned with 
the study of the ‘ purposelessness’ of certain parts, as with the 
evident functions of others. A philosophy of by no means shallow 
character, but which, on the other hand, lies at the root and 
foundation of our modern theory of nature, is bound up with this 
study of parts which have become purposeless and useless. It is 
the idea that they have become so, that in reality constitutes the 
gist of the philosophy which explains their being; since on all 
other theories of their existence, the presence of useless and de- 
generated organs in animals and plants constitutes an unexplained 
mystery of life. 

That humanity possesses within the compass of its frame a 
considerable number of examples of useless parts, which, as 
G. H. Lewes remarked, have a reference ‘to a former state of 
things,’ is readily proved. If, for instance, we make a superficial 
examination of the muscular surroundings of the human ear, we 
may discover certain plain examples of the rudimentary organs, to 
which the modern anatomist attaches a high importance as clues 
and guides to the past history of the race that exhibits them. 
The power to move our ears is, of course, non-existent in the vast 
majority of mankind. Now and then, we meet with an individual 
who can fulfil one of Lord Dundreary’s tests of superiority in that 
he ‘can wag his left ear, and can move his right ear also. At 
will, such individuals can produce feeble though distinct move- 
ments of the ear. This power depends upon an unusual develop- 
ment of muscles which, in ordinary individuals, exist in a rudimen- 
tary state. The ability to move the ear is held to be a relic of a 
power once well developed in the ancestry from which the human 
race has sprung. Darwin tells us that he saw ‘one man who 
could draw the whole ear forwards; other men,’ he continues, 
‘can draw it upwards,’ another ‘could draw it backwards ;’ and 
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adds Mr. Darwin, ‘ from what one of these persons told me, it is 
probable that most of us, by often touching our ears, and thus 
directing our attention towards them, could recover some power of 
movement by repeated trials.’ Three little muscles, named in 
anatomy the attolens, attrahens, and retrahens awrem, respectively 
(or the ¢ raiser,’ ‘ forward-drawer,’ and ‘ back-drawer ’ of the ear), are 
found associated with the outer ear in man, They are so small as 
to be useless for any purpose of ear-movement, as we have seen ; 
but that their former and ancestral function was that of moving the 
ears admits of no question. In lower animals, we find corresponding 
muscles well developed; whilst we may also discover additional 
muscles to be represented in the belongings of the ears of many 
quadrupeds. In the ear of the horse there are such additional 
muscles ; and we can readily conceive that the wonderful pliability 
and range of movement of the outer ear in this and other animals 
would demand an increased muscular supply over that found in 
higher quadruped life, where ear-movement becomes of less im- 
portance than in lower existence. Thus we discover that in such 
apes as the chimpanzee and orang, whose ears closely resemble 
those of man in form, the ear-muscles are well-nigh as feebly de- 
veloped as in the human subject ; and the ears of these animals 
do not appear to be capable of any greater range of movement 
than is exhibited by man. 

But the ear-muscles do not constitute the only muscular 
anomalies to be found within the human domain. In the belong- 
ings of man’s nose are to be found certain feeble or useless 
muscles, which are, however, well developed in lower quadrupeds. 
For example, there exist within the confines of human anatomy, 
muscles which can partially close our nostrils. The complete com- 
mand of these muscles over the nostrils has been lost; but in such 
an animal as the seal, which in diving requires to close its nostrils 
firmly against the entrance of water, the corresponding muscles are 
very largely developed. Another interesting peculiarity of our mus- 
cular system consists in the comparatively feeble and rudimentary 
development of these muscles, which belong to the category of so- 
called ‘ skin-muscles.’ These latter organs derive their name from 
the fact that they possess a special action on the skin and superficial 
parts or appendages which the skin may devslop. In man, what 
as known as ‘ goose-skin,’ results from fear, or, it may be, from the 
effects of cold. The little papills of the skin stand out more pro- 
minently in consequence of the contraction of minute muscles. 


- When the hair ‘stands on end,’ the phenomenon is due to-a similar 
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cause, namely, the action of the small muscles attached to the hair- 
saes. In birds these muscles are found to be very largely developed, 
and are used for the erection and depression of the feathers; so 
that it forms a curious but veritable truth of biology, that the 
symptoms of fright in humankind simply form an exhibition of 
feeble and diminished powers which are seen in the full flush of 
their development in birds and in other vertebrates. But the 
list of the skin-muscles, which man possesses in a rudimentary 
state as legacies from a far back ancestry, is by no means ex~ 
hausted, or even fully illustrated by the foregoing observations. 
There are two muscles in man which have always excited attention 
from their anomalous nature. The one muscle is called the 
occipito-frontalis, and may be described as the great scalp-muscle, 
through the action of which certain persons are able to move the 
hairy scalp backwards and forwards with great rapidity. Ordinarily, 
we use this muscle to wrinkle our eyebrows, and to raise the eye- 
brows as in the act of expressing surprise. Whoever has seen a 
Macaque monkey in a rage will require no further illustration of 
the fact that the power of movement in the muscle just named 
is possessed in all its typical development by the quadrumanous 
tribes. In the monkeys, the brow can be deeply wrinkled, and 
the scalp is made to contract under the influence of emotion with 
singular dexterity. It is curious to observe that the power 
possessed by some human beings over their scalps is capable of 
being transmitted, like other features of bodily organisation, to 
posterity. Such a fact illustrates very powerfully the innate and 
intrinsic nature of the powers in question. Mr. Darwin tells us 
that M. A. de Candolle communicated to him a very typical case 
of the transmission and inheritance of an unusual power of using 
the scalp-muscle. The head of a family, when a youth, could 
pitch several heavy books from his head by the movement of the 
scalp alone; and he won wagers by performing this feat. His 
father, uncle, grandfather, and his three children, possess the 
same power to the same unusual degree. This family became 
divided eight generations ago into two branches; ‘so that the 
head of the above-mentioned branch is cousin in the seventh 
degree to the head of the other branch. This distinct cousin 
resides in another part of France, and on being asked whether 
he possessed the same faculty, immediately exhibited his power.’ 
The transmission of such a peculiarity merely illustrates the 
existence of that variation in living beings to which we owe all 
our supremacy over lower forms. Acting in one fashion, it is this 
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variation, aided by use and ‘ selection,’ which deprives us of the 
powers possessed by the muscles of lower life. In another aspect 
of its operation, it is this same principle of variation which, acting 
through ‘reversion’ or the return to former and lower states, renews, 
within the children of light and leading, the traits of the ancestry 
of those far back zeons when the world of life was but in its teens. 

More extraordinary still is the history of the second of the 
‘ skin-muscles,’ to which allusion has been made. In lower animals 
is found a peculiar muscle which rejoices in the name of the panni- 
culus carnosus. When we see a lively porpoise disporting itself 
in the waves, rolling head over heels, and otherwise exhibiting 
that propensity for aquatic gambols which is a characteristic of its 
race, we may credit the muscle just named, with a full share of 
work in producing the movements of the lithe fish-like frame. 
It would not be incorrect to describe the body of the porpoise as 
being literally swathed in this great muscle, so thoroughly de- 
veloped are its proportions in that animal. When that modest 
but bristly quadruped the hedgehog contrives in a moment of 
surprise to roll head and tail together, and to present an impreg- 
nable surface to the gaze of his enemy, human or canine, as the 
case may be, we must credit his ‘ panniculus’ with the work of 
suddenly transforming him from an active quadruped into an in- 
animate ball of spines. A dissection of a hedgehog would show us 
that the great skin-muscle can be split into nine pairs of muscles, 
and that one of these pairs represents the ‘scalp-muscle’ of 
humanity. Or again, when we see the horse ‘shaking his coat,’ 
or the retriever dog which has just left the sea, sending the water 
from off his skin in the effective fashion of his race, we are simply 
witnessing the action of the ‘panniculus’-muscle in another 
phase of its action, Ascending now to humanity, how, let us 
inquire, is the ‘panniculus’ developed in man, and what are the 
functions it can be shown to possess? As our previous studies 
will have led us to expect, the ‘panniculus’ of man exists, firstly, 
in a condition which may truly be described as ‘ rudimentary ’ when 
compared with its development in lower lifé. The ‘ scalp-muscle ’ 
has just been noted to represent part of the ‘ panniculus,’ which 
in man thus becomes split up into separate and detached portions. 
Another part of the great ‘skin-muscle’ of the hedgehog is found 
in that muscle which in human anatomy receives the name of the 
platysma. This latter muscle exists as a broad sheet of fibres, 
lying just beneath the skin on each side of the neck. In man it 
serves to wrinkle the skin of the neck, and it also aids in depress- 
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ing the lower jaw. In other parts of man’s body, traces of the 
division of the ‘ panniculus’ are also to be found. In the propor- 
tion of about three per cent. in upwards of 600 bodies examined, 
Professor Turner tells us that a muscle of man’s trunk, usually 
regarded by anatomists as of ordinary type, is really a fragment of 
the great ‘ skin-muscle.’ Again, a curious muscle in man, known 
as the palmaris brevis, lying imbedded in the fat of the inner or 
little finger side of the palm of the hand, and which passes to be 
attached to the skin covering the ball of the little finger, is to be 
regarded as a relic of the skin-muscle of lower life. This muscle 
also occurs in the lemurs, and is found even in the kangaroo order. 
It may therefore represent a very early development of the ‘ skin- 
muscle,’ which became separated from the great bulk of that 
structure long before the other portions assumed a distinct indi- 
viduality. So far, therefore, as man’s muscular arrangements are 
concerned, he may be said to exhibit no peculiarities which cannot 
be accounted for on grounds compatible with the belief that his 
most characteristic belongings represent either special develop- 
ments, or on the other hand degenerations, of the fibres of lower 
forms. 

From the ‘skin-muscles’ and face to the eye, is but a brief 
step; and in certain structures connected with the organ of sight 
in man we may discover other links relating man to lower life. 
The ‘third eyelid’ of animal life has already been cursorily 
alluded to. This structure is the ‘ nictitating membrane’ of com- 
parative anatomists. As low down in the vertebrate series as the 
sharks, this curious structure is to be found; amongst the frogs 
and reptiles it is far from uncommon ; and in birds it assumes a 
high prominence amongst the belongings of the eye. Amongst 
the quadrupeds, it occasionally exhibits a tolerable development. 
In the walrus, for instance, it is seen in perfection, whilst amongst 
the lowest mammals—the kangaroo order and that of the ‘ duck- 
billed water mole’ of Australia—it is specially developed. Of 
higher quadruped life as a whole, the ‘third eyelid,’ however, 
cannot be said to be characteristic. In the birds, in which the 
‘third eyelid’ is specially developed, this structure exists as a 
membrane which sweeps across the surface of the eyeball from the 
inner to the outer side, somewhat after the fashion of a shutter. 
In many birds this eyelid is of a white hue, in others it is trans- 
parent. Two special muscles assist its movements. These muscles 
pull the eyelid over the globe of the eye, and upon their relaxing 
their action, the membrane returns through its own elasticity to 
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the inner corner of the eye-cavity, where it lies folded until again 
called into use. In man and the apes, no third eyelid is de- 
veloped ; a feature in which they agree with the great bulk of the 
quadrupeds. But when the eyes of man and his nearest allies are 
carefully examined, a curious, little, half-moon-shaped fold (plica 
semilunaris) is seen to exist at the inner corner of the eye-border. 
3etween the two layers of which this little fold is composed there 
is developed a small plate of cartilaginous gristle. ‘Traced back- 
wards to the antecedents which it owns, this fold is seen to re- 
present the third eyelid in a degraded and deteriorated condition. 
From its highly developed shutter-like function in birds, where 
it sweeps over the eye-surface and cleanses the globe from foreign 
bodies, or from its development amongst lower quadrupeds, to 
the degradation it exhibits even before the sphere of humanity is 
approached, many links of the chain may be wanting in truth. 
But for the mind of the anatomist there remains only one natural 
explanation of the occurrence of the useless fold in the corner of 
the human eye. Like the rudimentary ear-muscles, it carries us 
in imagination to a far back past, when, in the pre-human ancestry, 
the third eyelid possessed functions as important as that exhibited 
by its representative in the bird to-day. 

The teeth of animals form a series of structures, subject, as 
even the tyro in zoology knows, to literally immense variations, 
which bear, as a rule, a relation to the habits of life of their 
possessors. Man’s teeth are undoubtedly peewlfar in that they 
form a continuous series, and are not separated throughout their 
extent in either jaw by an interval, such as we see very familiarly 
in the mouth of a horse or rat. It is true that man shares this 
peculiarity with a little lemur called Tarsius, and with an extinct 
quadruped the Anoplotherium; this fact serving naturally to 
diminish somewhat the special character of the human teeth-array. 
The ‘ eye-teeth,’ or ‘ canines’ of humanity, although not specially 
prominent, are yet sufficiently developed to prove that they have 
assumed their present place in the jaw only by protest, as it were, 
and that at no very remote period they weré much more obtrusive 
than now. In the apes, we see these teeth highly developed, and 
reminding us of their prominence in the carnivorous tribes. So 
also, when man sneers, he uncovers his upper canine of one side, 
after the fashion of the enraged dog, and employs similar muscles 
for the display of the tooth. Mr. Darwin is, therefore, speaking 
within the bounds of a scientific philosophy when we find him 
saying that a sneer reveals the animal descent of man; ‘for no 
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one,’ he continues, ‘even if rolling on the ground in a deadly 
grapple with an enemy, and attempting to bite him, would try to 
use his canine teeth more than his other teeth. We may readily 
believe from our affinity to the anthropomorphous (or manlike) 
apes that our male semi-human progenitors possessed great canine 
teeth, and men are now occasionally born having them of unusually 
large size, with interspaces in the opposite jaw for their reception. 
We may further suspect,’ concludes Mr. Darwin, ‘ notwithstanding 
that we have no support from analogy, that our semi-human 
progenitors uncovered their canine teeth when prepared for battle, 
as we still do when feeling ferocious, or when merely sneering at 
or defying some one, without any intention of making a real 
attack with our teeth.’ In other words, the mere gesture, once 
probably pursuing a very definite use in the battle of attack, has, 
like the tooth concerned in its exhibition, become a mere shadow 
of former realities. Other teeth, besides the canines in man, 
appear to afford means of tracing his kinship with lower forms. 
That the last molar, or ‘wisdom’ teeth, are probably smaller in 
the men of to-day than in the races of the past, appears to be a 
credible assertion. They appear to be of larger size in those races 
of men whom we justly esteem of lower nature than ourselves ; 
and if this observation be correct, it would appear to show that 
our dental belongings, like our muscles, are not beyond the reach 
of those modifications to which we owe, in part at least, our ascent 
from lower ancestry to the crown and acme of life’s development. 
The race of jokers who, once upon atime, were fond of levelling 
caustic remarks at the evolutionists’ beliefs were accustomed 
to find great comfort and consolation, amidst possible troubles 
engendered by the thought of a low human ancestry, in the con- 
sideration that man at least wanted one characteristic trait of 
lower life in the shape of a tail. The hopes of the perturbed 
were somewhat shaken by the discovery that, firstly, as man 
certainly possesses four rudimentary tail-vertebrze tacked on to the 
extremity of his spine, Lord Monboddo’s supposition concerning 
the disappearance of the caudal appendage of humanity, might, 
after all, be more tenable than was generally supposed. It was 
something, at least, to have discovered that humanity still 
possesses the rudiment of a tail, and that the question was not 
one of ‘tail or no tail,’ but the more: important question of the 
why and how of the tail’s disappearance. The magot, or Barbary 
ape, has fewer bones in his ‘tail’ than man; and of course the 
highest. apes—gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and gibbon—possess 
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59 
no longer tail than is found in humanity, whilst the ‘ tail-muscles,’ 
as in man, are rudimentary or altogether wanting. 

The disappearance of a tail is not, however, limited to quadruped 
life. A crab’s tail, well developed in the young state, grows 
‘small by degrees and beautifully less,’ until it becomes tucked 
up under the head and chest, and forms the well-known ‘ purse’ 
of that familiar crustacean. On this ground alone, the crab 
might claim to rank as a higher and more modified animal than 
its tailed neighbour the lobster. Similarly, the tailed tadpole 
develops into the tailless frog, which is undoubtedly a more 
specialised animal than its near neighbour the tailed newt. 

Passing backwards in animal history, we discover that the 
true story of living beings is often to be compiled by the aid of 
development alone. In truth, the investigation of tails as they 
are, reveals very little about tails as they were. We may safely 
apprehend that the human tail represents a degenerate append- 
age. It remains for development to show us that our supposition 
implies a fact. If we trace human individual history backwards 
to a period very early in the development of our frame, we shall 
find that the extremity of the spine is not only a very prominent 
feature in human anatomy, but projects distinctly beyond the 
lower extremities. The human tail in an early stage of our 
development, is, in fact, twice as long as the legs. At the corre- 
sponding period in the development of the highest apes, the tail 
is equally prominent. As development advances, however, the 
caudal extremity begins to decline, and comes to assume its 
human characters, or rather to assume these features which, in 
this respect, man shares with the higher apes. Only in rare cases, 
does the ‘tail’ persist in its early condition, and in such instances 
the individual is born in possession of an external rudiment of a 
caudal appendage. In the degraded ‘tail’ of normal humanity, 
the rudiment of the ‘extensor’ muscle of the tail is, however, 
still to be found ; this muscle linking us to the lower stages, in 
which the tail-movements are a characteristic feature of life. 
Curiously enough, at the tip of the human tail, there is known to 
exist a very singular structure, the exact nature of which was for 
long doubtful. But as this structure was believed to correspond 
to the tail-bloodvessel in a modified condition, search was made 
for a similar structure in lower life, with the result that in the 
cat and in a Macaque monkey, a similar body was found, although 
in these animals it was not situated as in man, at the extremity 
of the appendage. The occurrence of such a body in a true and 
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well-developed tail shows how clearly the terminal point of man’s 
spine falls within the category of ‘ caudal’ structures. 

One of the most striking features of human anatomy leads us 
to investigate very briefly the structure of the intestine, which, 
as every reader knows, is simply the digestive tube continued 
onwards from the stomach. The digestive system of any animal 
_ may in fact be described as a tube, whereof the stomach itself 
is merely a distended part. In most animals, the intestine can be 
divided into a‘ small’ and ‘ large’ portion; the former becoming 
continuous with the latter. At the junction of the small and large 
intestine of humanity, there is found a pocket-like portion, forming, 
in fact, the first part of the large intestine, named the cecum. 
Attached to and opening from this pocket, is a small tubular 
appendage, which, at first sight, suggests a nature of rudimentary 
and useless kind. That the ccecum itself is of rudimentary kind 
in man, is readily provable. In the hare or horse it assumes an 
. immense size, and it is very large likewise in that near neighbour 
_of the kangaroos, the koala. The explanation of the small coecum 
of man and its tubular appendage appears to be readily found, 
when we take into consideration the development of this structure 
in lower life. Even in some lemurs, these lower kith and kin 
of the monkeys, the ccecum is large and yet possesses the tubular 
addendum ; a fact showing us that probably the extremity of the 
ceecum first degenerates, and that the ccecum itself lastly becomes 
rudimentary as a whole. Occasionally, in man, the tubular 
appendage of this part of the intestine may present us with a 
tolerable development ; Nature in such a case reverting to the 
primitive condition. But as it exists normally in man and the 
apes, we simply see in this modified part of the digestive 
apparatus an additional proof of the work of variation as that 
process has operated in the production of the highest forms of 
quadruped life. 

Allied in its nature to the foregoing modification seen in the 
production of man’s frame, is another characteristic, wherein bone 
and bloodvessel unite to produce a feature of higher existence. In 
the bone called the hwmerws, which forms the single bone of the 
upper arm in man, there is occasionally found a distinct passage 
through which pass the great nerve and artery of the fore-arm. 
In the. normal and usual condition of the bone, a mere trace 
of the passage in question exists; but it becomes interesting to 
note. that the abnormal in man is the normal in lower life. That 
is to say, even certain of the monkeys, not to speak of carni- 
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vorous animals and the kangaroo tribe, possess the passage in its 
complete state for protecting the artery and nerve of the lower 
part of the forelimb. Occurring, as it occasionally does, in man, we 
see in the presence of this passage another proof of reversion to a 
lower ancestry. So also, another passage in the same bone is now 
and then seen in man, and is a constant possession of lower 
quadrupeds, and often of some monkeys. But the curious fact 
remains, that in the men of old, and in primitive races, this latter 
passage was a very constant feature. The plain inference seems to 
be that ancient man, standing nearer to the animal ancestors of 
his race, naturally exhibited in fuller details the belongings of 
his ancestry ; just, indeed, as Professor Owen remarks, that the 
muscles of the human ear, already discussed, ‘ probably existed 
in normal size and force’ in the primitive men of the stone 
period. 

The early stages of human development, and the first begin- 
nings, so to speak, of the individual frame, present to the eye of 
science certain very marvellous proofs of man’s kinship with 
lower life. Away backwards in the dim ancestral periods, when 
the lower types were evincing their special tendencies towards the 
evolution of the ‘ paragon of animals,’ the evidences of that 
lower life gradually began to pale and to disappear, as first the 
pre-human, and then the human, characters were outlined. The 
projecting face-bones, still seen to-day as a lingering survival in 
lower races of men, began to be compressed and concentrated, as 
the work of making the ‘ human face divine’ with its overhanging 
train proceeded apace. The massive teeth and muscles of lower 
life were gradually modified to form the more modest structures 
our race exhibits to-day ; and the erect posture, sustained without 
an effort, likewise began to be assumed as a special feature of the 
developing tribes of humanity. This much we can see by the 
lawful scientific use of the imagination in a backward glance 
along the lines of the past. It would appear to the eye of the 
biologist as though the human characters had been laid over the 
features of the lower life that preceded them—as if the picture 
of humanity’s progress had been painted over and upon the de- 
sign which the cumulative life of the vertebrate had furnished as 
a foundation for the best and highest work of all. If such a 
simile holds good, we might expect, in examining closely the latest 
figures on the canvas, that here and there we should obtain a 
glimpse of the artist’s first outlines, and of the preliminary 
sketches which served for the realisation of the more perfect ideal. 
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As from the erasures and blots of the finished manuscript we may 
gain a clue to the genesis of the writer’s thoughts, so we may read 
between the lines of the warp and woof of life, and may detect 
occasional glimpses of the fashioning of lower types into that of 
humanity itself. The glimpses we do obtain, are often blurred and 
indistinct, and their very nature is frequently obscure. But there 
is no doubting the significance of the ancient finger-posts which, 
half buried in the mists of antiquity or erased by the busy fingers 
of time, still point the pathway along which man’s race has 
fought and won its way to the supremacy of the animal hosts. 

It is in the study of the early phases of human development 
that the most significant clues to man’s past history are to be 
found. Biological science in this respect but repeats the scientific 
methods of common history; and the genesis of human motives, 
ethical and political, is most truly construed when the knowledge 
of their growth and development is within the historian’s grasp. 
A marked similarity of development, then, is firstly found to 
characterise the earliest phases of development throughout the 
vertebrate series. Human existence steps forth upon the stage of 
time, potentially endowed with the cumulative powers of its 
ancestry no doubt, but likewise exhibiting a lowliness of actual 
garb and substance, which places our beginning at the veritable 
root stock-of the tree of life. The earliest germ of the human 
frame is a structureless mass of protoplasm, attaining a diameter 
of the one-hundred-and-twentieth part of an inch, and being in 
this guise practically undistinguishable from the germ which is 
to develop into that of any other vertebrate form. Whatever 
this germ or ‘ovum’ may become, it presents in substance, 
chemical composition, and microscopic characters, no features 
which are other than those seen with equal distinctness in that of 
every fish, frog, reptile, bird, or quadruped. Humanity thus, as 
a matter of bare, unadorned fact, starts from a structural platform 
which is common to all the members of the great ‘ backboned’ 
group. The primitive changes which occur in the history of this 
germ are next noted to run in strictly parallel lines with those 
viewed in the development not merely of all other vertebrates, 
but it may be added of all other animals from the Sponges to the 
‘backboned’ series. The changes in question are collectively 
termed the ‘segmentation’ of the germ By this term is meant 
the division of the protoplasm of the ‘ germ ’—which in itself is 
one ‘ cell’—into a large number of similar and smaller cells. This 
result has been very aptly compared to the process of fashioning 
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many similar bricks from the common clay of a field. The primitive 
‘germ’ is such a field in miniature, and the cells which result 
from its division are the units, through the subsequent arrange- 
ment of which, the animal house in general, and the human 
edifice in particular, are respectively built. There is no reason 
to doubt that what has been seen to occur in the course of the 
frog’s development, and what is known to occur in the fashioning 
of the developing rabbit—a member of man’s own class—likewise 
occurs in the outlining of the human form. As the course of 
development therefore proceeds, we discover that the cells arising 
from the division of the primitive germ arrange themselves to form 
a rounded, and in lower forms cup-shaped body, whose wall is 
double, and which has been named the gastrula. Here ensues 
an important observation in so far as the genesis of animal forms 
is concerned. It is known that in the developmental history of 
every class of animals, from the Sponges to the ‘ backboned’ series, 
this cup-stage or ‘ gastrula’ is represented. Hence, biological 
opinion, regarding this universally occurring landmark in animal 
history, assigns to it a high rank in the list of the guides which 
point out the paths of our development and evolution in the past. 
We know of certain animals among the Sponges and Zoophytes, 
which, never advancing beyond this cup-stage, appear before us 
as permanent ‘ gastrulas.’ That which is a transitory stage in 
our own early history becomes, when arrested, a permanent 
and adult stage of lower life. If, therefore, the story told us by 
our development is to be construed at all, it must be held as 
showing that ‘once upon a time’ our most primitive ancestry 
began under the guise of a protoplasm-speck represented to-day 
by the germ which forms the initial stage in our history. Whilst 
the recital also clearly shows us that the first rise in life with 
which this remote ancestral stock was favoured, occurred when 
the structureless animal of the first period became the ‘ gastrula- 
cup’ of the second. It is in this fashion that we are led to see 
in the development of man or of any other animal form, a pan- 
orama of the evolution of its race. And we can thus conceive how 
meaningless on any other supposition in the eyes of naturalists, 
are all those interesting stages which herald the genesis and proa 
duction of each individual animal or plant that is born into the 
world. 

An interesting episode in the history of human genesis and 
of vertebrate development at large, consists in the further obser- 
vation that at an early period after the ‘gastrula stage,’ and, 
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indeed, even contemporaneously with the appearance of that 
stage itself, the cells of the primitive body arrange themselves 
in two layers, an outer and inner, whilst a third layer is in due 
time formed between them. From these three layers, and by 
their subsequent elaboration to form the fundamental body-sub- 
stance, all the organs and parts of animals are formed. The 
outer layer is named the epiblast. From this tissue are formed 
the outer or ‘ scarf-skin,’ and the brain and spinal cord. It is 
exceedingly curious to note that the most superficial layer of our 
bodies, and the deeper nervous centres, are formed from one and 
the same layer. The inner layer is known as the hypoblast ; and 
from it are elaborated the lining membrane of the digestive canal 
and that of the lungs. The middle layer receives the name of the 
mesoblast. This latter structure may be credited with forming the 
great bulk of the body. To it the bones, muscles, bloodvessels, 
and viscera generally, owe their origin. Tracing back our progress 
in the matter of individual formation, we thus arrive at the con- 
clusions that, to begin with, our bodies, however complex they may 
appear, sprang each from a single cell, that this cell begets many 
others, and that these cells, finally arranging themselves in three 
layers, form the entire frame. And these facts, it may be noted, 
apply with equal force to the genesis of a worm or a snail, and to 
the fashioning of the human frame. 

Later on, the progress of human development is found to ex- 
hibit certain features which, equally with the foregoing stages, 
testify to the far back ancestry to which humanity owes its being. 
A survey of one or two features of special interest in the develop- 
ment of lower Vertebrates will preface’ in a natural manner the 
brief study of the peculiarities of lower life in which man is 
found to share. When the development of the fish is studied, 
we observe that at an early stage in his history certain clefts 
appear in the sides of the neck, these clefts being separated from 
each other by solid bars or partitions. The clefts are known as 
the ‘branchial clefts’ or ‘gill clefts, and the bars as_ the 
‘branchial’ or ‘ gill arches.’ From four to six pairs of these 
clefts exist in the fish, and as fishes breathe by means of gills, 
the development of the structures just described, must be re- 
garded as an occurrence of the most natural description. In such 
animals also as the frogs, which breathe by gills in early life, or 
those curious efts, the Proteus and its neighbours, which breathe by 
gills throughout life and develop lungs in addition, the appearance 
of gill clefts and arches in their early existence must be regarded 
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as a perfectly normal and natural feature. Here, however, the 
apparently regular course of gill development ends. For when 
we ascend to the three highest classes of vertebrate animals— 
reptiles, birds, and mammals—we discover that lungs, and lungs 
alone, form the breathing organs of these groups; gills having 
no share whatever in their respiration. Yet the puzzle of life 
waxes apparently intricate enough in its details, when we discover 
that in the early life of each reptile, bird, quadruped, and man, the 
gill-clefts appear with as unfailing regularity as in the gill-breath- 
ing fish or frog. Whatever may be their ultimate fate, it is, at 
least, certain, that the gill-clefts and arches of humanity are a 
veritable possession of our early life. Their further history is simply 
one of obliteration, united with a degree of modification in which 
they become elaborated into structures useful to higher life, but 
unknown, of course, in the lower tribes which retain their gill- 
arches as supports for their gills. We find that the first of these 
gill-clefts becomes converted into part of the ear structures.’ The 
outer canal of the ear, the ‘drum,’ and the Eustachian tube which 
places ear and throat in communication, represent the modified 
first gill-cleft of our early life. As has been remarked, it is a 
curious fact of human development that the foregoing parts in 
the ear of man represent the last survivals of the gill-opening 
of a fish-like ancestry. The ‘arches’ which separate the ‘clefts’ 
are likewise elaborated in human development. The bone (hyoid) 
which supports the tongue, and the small bones of the internal 
ear, are the ultimate representatives of the gill-arches of our 
early life. 

Thus we may read, with more than common interest, the story 
of the genesis of our race, which is written in the progress of our 
early development, and which should possess for humanity an 
attraction far exceeding that contained in any other recital 
connected with the history of our species. If the facts of 
our development and of our bodily structure are to be interpreted 
in a rational sense, the inferences which we may draw from the 
recital are by no means of doubtful nature. For they tell us at 
once of descent and ascent—of a long ancestry, and of a rise and 
progress from lower life to the rank and title which humanity 
legitimately claims as sovereign of the animal kingdom. Such a 
study not only clearly shows us the perfection to which, as a species, 
we have attained, but likewise accounts, in the conclusion it formu- 
lates respecting our genesis, for the imperfections and rudiments 
of lower life which, like the re-echoes of the past, still dwell with 
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us, and remind us of the length of our pedigree.’ Nor do such 
studies remind us only of the antiquity of our origin. ‘They 
recall to mind with equal force the nobility with which such an 
ancestry invests our race, because they show us that we are the 
highest products of laws of development which invest and rule 
the whole of the animated universe. To stand at the head of a 
creation of such surprising and almost incomprehensible extent, 
and which has. been fashioned by laws and powers of such exceed- 
ing complexity, must surely confer a patent of nobility upon our 
race, compared with which all the prepossessions of the ‘past 
appear of sordid order. There is the ring of truest wisdom in 
the words with which Mr. Leslie Stephen closes his reflections re- 
garding the effect of the newer ideas of human origin on the 
mofal ‘progress of the race. ‘If Darwinism demonstrates that 
men have been evolved out of brutes,’ says Mr. Stephen, ‘the 
religion which it takes into account will also have to help men to 
bear in mind that they are now difterent from brutes.’ 


ANDREW . WILSON, 
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Naturalness. 


Mrs. Skewton : ‘ We are so dreadfully artificial. —Dombey and Son, 


HAVE often wondered at what epoch it was that mankind first 
began to use speech to conceal their thoughts. Inthe Golden 
Age, no doubt, folks spoke what naturally occurred to them, with 
the happiest results, 2.e. those who said offensive things were 
instantly tomahawked, while agreeable people lived to see their 
children’s children—a genuine and bright example of the survival 
of the fittest. When one thinks of the bores who ‘in their 
thousands’ now infest society, that theory seems absolutely 
untenable. On the other hand, it is mere Pessimism to contend 
that bores are necessary evils. It is not nature, but the absence 
of naturalness, which begets them, and which lies at the root of 
all our social dulness. It has been well said that if a man, how- 
ever humble, should at the end of his days set down his actual 
experiences, including his real thoughts (very different from his 
‘ philosophical reflections’), that simple story of human life from 
the cradle to the deathbed would be the most interesting book in 
the world. And what is true of the whole is true of the part. If 
people would only say what they really think concerning this and 
that, and above all would say nothing about matters on which 
they never think at all, social life would be much more interest- 
ing. What we hear of the ‘Decay of Conversation’ is true 
enough, and the phrase in which the complaint is couched is 
exceedingly appropriate ; there is no want of conversation, but it 
is decayed, rotten; there is neither honest thought nor genuine 
humour in it, but only pretence and affectation. Aistheticism 
has much to answer for in this matter, and may be said to have 
diiven away what wit and sense still lingered in our drawing- 
rooms. It is the opportunity of fools; there is no one who has 
learnt the terms of art who does not think himself qualifed to 
talk about it; and others consent to listen to him upon the 
understanding that they are presently to have their innings. A 
very few writers only have shown themselves competent to de- 
scribe the magnificent effects of sunrise ; it would be a dangerous 
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subject to the most eloquent: of talkers ; yet hundreds of splendidly 
apparelled men and women are ready every evening to deluge one 
with their descriptions of some copy of sunrise done with a brush. 
If the picture were in the room, there might be something to be 
said about it; but the picture is in Munich, or in Dresden, and 
these people seem to think that by their chatter about its tints 
and glows they can not only recall it to one’s recollection but 
recreate it for the benefit of those who have never seen it. When 
a splendid landscape is lying before him, the man who is most 
worthy of it does not go into verbal hysterics about it; and though 
it sinks into his soul, to be reproduced for his pleasure and refresh- 
ment afterwards, he will never dream of boring you for half an 
hour in a London drawing-room with a second-hand view of it: 
and if Nature cannot stand this reproduction, how much less can 
Art! Pictures may, of course, be talked about in their absence, 
like anything else, but when they are used as texts to be preached 
upon extempore, one’s mind reverts with envy to that great painter 
who could shift his trumpet and take snuff, till such rhapsodies 
were over. For affectation and pretence our present art-talk has 
no parallel except among wine-bibbers who will sometimes dis- 
course about the vintages; but in that case one may good- 
naturedly say that the dates go well with the olives. One doesn’t 
expect much in the way of talk from topers; and the wine is 
there, though where it comes from they may not be quite so 
certain as they think they are. Moreover, when it comes to the 
vintages, it is probable that the company is more or less drunk, 
whereas your art-talkers have no such excuse; they are seldom 
intoxicated, save with the ‘exuberance of their own verbosity.’ 
They talk for talking’s sake, or ‘for the gallery,’ and, what is 
worse, their opinions are almost always second-hand, so that there 
is no sort of naturalness about them. Nevertheless (which shows 
how a hothouse plant can be made to appear indigenous to the 
soil) they often express them with great vehemence and acrimony. 
Mr. A., a collector of pictures, while in company with a friend in 
his gallery, was called upon by B., an art critic. ‘Why, you have 
got one of Martin’s pictures!’ cried the latter, his esthetic 
indignation making him forgetful of the presence of a stranger. 
‘ What on earth have you done that for? You surely don’t think 
Martin a painter. A more ridiculous, melodramatic F 

‘Hush, hush!’ whispered A., behind his hand, ‘ that gentle- 
man yonder 7s Martin.’ 


‘ Well, well, perhaps you are right!’ said B., changing front 
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in face of the enemy. ‘It is just as well to have a specimen of 
every artist. When I said Mr. Martin was not a painter, I should 
have added not a painter of the ordinary type ; he is a school in 
himself; and though eccentric, it must be owned that he has the 
eccentricity of genius. I should like of all things to be introduced 
to him, but I haven’t time,’ and off he scuttled. 

Mr. A. used to say that life was thenceforth embittered to him 
from the fear that B. should some day meet the real Martin and 
find he was not the man to whom he had apologised profusely and 
unnecessarily ; but for my part I think A. quite justified in playing 
that little trick upon his visitor, whose condemnation of the painter 
was probably no whit more genuine than his laudation of him. 
The very indignation of such people is cant, and very cheap cant. 

Years ago it was the poet’s complaint that, ground in the social 
mill, we rubbed each other’s angles down, and lost in form and gloss 
the picturesque of man and man ; but we have gone much further 
than that since those lines were written. We have lost even the 
characteristics of sex, and men now talk like women, without their 
charm. There was never such an opportunity for a person of 
either sex to make in society what it is pleased to call ‘a 
success’ as at present, if, combined with a desire to please, he or 
she should only have the courage to be natural. The former 
attribute is the very salt of social life, and more conducive to its 
enjoyment than all the wit in the world: the absence of it is 
unpardonable, since it shows at the best a selfish indifference to 
the happiness of others. Yet such is the dearth of genuineness 
that I have noticed that, even without the wish to please, a man 
who says what he thinks receives from society a certain sort of 
welcome. He may be gruff, sententious, and egotistic, but though 
he is a bear he is not a bore, and much is forgiven him on the 
ground of his being an original. Nor under the circumstances is 
society to be blamed for tolerating him, since even a cutting 
draught is better than no fresh air at all. It is on this account 
that Cetewayo, though he had not good manners—and who, we are 
told, when he heard Mr. John Dunn’s name mentioned had a habit of 
spitting ‘ in all directions,’ like the llamaat the Zoological Gardens 
—was so popular with society during his short stay in England. 
Who can withhold his admiration from that ‘Let us go,’ with 
which he rose from his seat when the sermon became intolerable, 
and left the church, ‘followed by his faithful retainers’? A 
majestic burst of natural instinct, that showed him every inch 
a king! 
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Insincerity. in conversation was probably at its very worst 
during the late Hamilton sale. Sham admiration touched its 
apogee—its greatest distance from truth and common-sense—in 
connection with that crazy furniture and its infamous associations. 
The folly of giving 6,0001. for a Louis Quatorze table was portentous, 
yet not so amazing as the interest professed to be felt in such a 
fact by the people who didn’t buy it. Who can believe, even 
with the sincerest contempt for the intelligence of his fellow- 
creatures, that they really cared twopence about it? Yet if that 
table had been the original Tables of Testimony newly found 
upon the mount, or if the gewgaws that enriched it had been the 
lost Urim and Thummim, it could not have been discussed with 
more eagerness and assiduity. 

In these days, with their fine crops of theories that only 
flourish in a mist of words, there is nothing more uncommon than 
to meet a man who has something to tell you at first-hand ; some- 
thing to show you that he has found for himself in the book of 
human life. Yet there are such people still. 

At a great house, full one evening as an aviary with brilliant 
chatterers, I chanced to come across such a man, who perhaps in- 
terested me all the more from his contrast with his surroundings. 
An Illustrious Personage was expected, which caused a flutter of 
excitement among the guests, and gave Anecdotes of the Court 
precedence over other topics; but nevertheless an enthusiastic 
young gentleman in spectacles upon my left was explaining the 
principles of Wagner’s music to a young lady, who ‘ stared with 
great eyes, and smiled with alien lips,’ while on my right a matron 
of two-and-twenty was narrating to a select circle an entrancing 
story of a china teapot that her husband had picked up on their 
honeymoon, and which (through its having a fleur de lis where 
certainly no one would have expected to find such a thing) was, in 
point of fact, priceless. In the midst of this affected jabber my 
attention was attracted to a man of military aspect, but without 
that jaded and indifferent air which the defenders of our country 
are wont to assume in the haunts of fashion; he had a bright 
interested expression, such as spectators who are really pleased, 
and do not only wish to please their host and hostess, wear 
at private theatricals. After a word or two of mutual introduc- 
tion, through the good offices of a photograph-album that lay near 
us, I made bold to ask whether in such a scene he felt as happy 
as he looked. ‘I do, indeed,’ he said with an amused smile. 
‘What one hears and sees here may be very false and foolish, but 
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the fact is that is the very reason why I like it. I see too much 
of real life at home, and live too much among real people.’ 

I felt very much. inclined to ask him, like the imaginary inter- 
locutor (Wonderment) in The Bridge of Sighs, ‘ Where is your 
home?’ Who was his father, who was his mother, who was his sister, 
who was his brother, that they should be so natural and different 
from everybody else? I suppose I looked all that, for he observed, 
as if in reply to an inquiry, ‘Iam the governor of a gaol.’ 

Every one who isin such a position has exceptional opportuni- 
ties for the observance of human life, and is therefore more or less 
interesting. That is why a doctor is ‘better company’ than a 
member of any other profession: he has seen his fellow-creatures 
en déshabille, and as free from fine speeches as fine clothes. The 
sick man has no breath to waste, and ‘ the gallery’ he has in his 
mind is too high overhead to be impressed by his poor acting. 
And thus it is with prisoners, who, being for the time at least 
out of the world, are more honest (except with the chaplain) 
tlian the people that are in it. I fraternised with my new friend 
at once, and found him charming ; his talk,compared with that 
which surrounded us, was like coming upon a clear fresh brook in 
the midst of a desert full of mirages; or rather it was like 
honest wine from the wood, which has not been drugged or sweet- 
ened for the fashionable market, till not a drop of the juice of the 
grape remains in it. 

After several glasses, I ventured to inquire what was the most 
remarkable incident he had met with in his professional career. 
He stroked his chin and smiled drily. I would have given any- 
thing to know what he had in his mind, but that I felt quite sure 
he was not going totell me. He had recalled it, only to dismiss 
it as being quite unadapted to the placeandtime. Itis one ofthe 
disadvantages of a fashionable assembly (though it affects only a 
very few people) that no one ever dares to tell in it his best story. 
Even as it was (7.e. with his second best one), the Governor dropped 
his voice lest the Wagner man and the china woman should 
be scandalised by the touch of nature. ‘I cannot “ adorn a tale,” 
as some of us can,’ he said with a smile that I thought remarkably 
pleasant; ‘but I will tell you the thing just as it happened. 

‘One of the most curious experiences that ever befell me was 
during a provincial engagement, when I had Clayland Gaol in 
Loamshire. The population were agricultural and uncultivated, 
and of course the most ignorant as well as the most:degraded came 
my way. One of them was a woman of sixty, a murderess, 
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‘The chaplain could do nothing with her—he very seldom can 
with those who are condemned to death ; they have something else 
-to listen to than mere words. Days and even weeks before a 
timber has been raised, or a nail has been driven in, they hear 
the gallows being put up. This poor creature, however, was not 
troubled in that way; she had not the imagination for it. She 
had not even the instinctive disinclination for her fate that the 
dumb animal feels on the threshold of the slaughterhouse. There 
were no “ good byes” to make, for she had neither relative nor 
friend in the world ; the world she was to leave on Monday. 

‘On the Sunday night she sent for me. It had been a pouring 
day, as most November days in Loamshire are, and as I entered 
her cell the sound of the rain upon the roof heightened the 
melancholy effect of the scene to an extraordinary degree. To 
those who knew the circumstances of the case she was scarcely 
an object of pity, for the murder she had committed was a most 
brutal and appalling one; but it was impossible to behold her 
without sharing her wretchedness. She was standing under the 
barred blank window with her eyes fixed upon it, listening appar- 
ently to the splash of the storm, but she turned quickly round as 
I came in and faced me. 

‘*“@Guv’nor,” she said, “is it true that I am to be hung 
to-morrow ? ” 

‘It was not easy to reply to such a question in words, and I 
only inclined my head gravely. 

‘« Ts it far from here—I mean the gallows? ” 

‘* About fifty yards; in front of the gaol gates.” 

‘“ Ay, ay; [ mind the place well; I saw John Norris hung 
there when I was a young gal. Then one will walk to it, won’t 
one?” 

‘ There was a touch of disappointment in her tone which I could 
not understand, though I guessed the reason of it afterwards. 

‘“ Yes, we shall all walk.” 

*“ Very good! I’ve been thinking of summat as I should like to 
do. Will you grant mea last favour, Guv’nor ?” 

‘I told her, of course, that anything that lay in my power, and 
which my duty permitted me to do, would be done for her. 

‘ “Well, to-morrow will be wet, you see, that’s certain. Now, 
never in all my life has it happened to me to walk under a silk 
umbrella. Will you let me do it, just this once ? ” 

‘I gave her, of course, the required assurance, and her warders 
reported afterwards that she went to bed in good spirits and passed 
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an excellent night. Her first words on being awakened in the 
morning were to inquire if it rained, and, on being informed that 
it did, she expressed her satisfaction. The rest of the sad ceremony 
seemed to interest her very little, but never shall I forget how 
her dull hard face brightened up at the sight of the new silk 
umbrella that was presented to her. She held it over her head 
to the gallows foot, with a hand which, if it trembled at all, did so 
with conscious pride.’ 

My friend had scarcely finished his story ere the Illustrious 
Personage arrived, when the efforts of the ambitious to hear him 
speak, and see him smile, and even to catch sight of the back of 
his shoulders, rendered further conversation impossible. To have 
met such a man, however, as my Governor, and in such a scene, 
was a piece of good fortune to be thankful for. If he couldn’t 
adorn a tale he could point a moral, for as we were sundered by the 
too loyal throng he whispered slily, ‘ There are others beside my 
poor old woman, you see, who like for once in their lives to stand 
under a silk umbrella.’ 

JAMES Payn. 
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An American’s Impressions of some 
British Song Birds. 


T)\URING my recent visit to Great Britain I was a most eager 

and attentive listener to the birds. Without having fully 
heard any British bird but the skylark and the chattering house 
sparrow, the latter fast becoming as abundant in the United 
States as in England, I had arrived at certain conclusions relative 
to the comparative merits of the song birds of the two hemispheres, 
which I had published in an American magazine some months 
before. From my own limited knowledge of the subject, .and 
from what I could gather from the works of such British natu- 
ralists as Barrington, Broderip, Morris, and White, my conclusions 
were that the English birds were louder, more copious, vivacious, 
and persistent songsters than the American, that they had more 
voice, that they were more numerous and familiar, that they sang 
more hours of the day and more days in the year, but that the 
American birds surpassed them in plaintiveness, sweetness, and 
melody. Many of the American songsters are shy wood-birds, 
seldom seen or heard near the habitations of men, while nearly 
all the British birds are semi-domesticated and sing in the garden 
and orchard. This fact, I had said, in connection with their more 
soft and plaintive voices, made our song birds seem less to a foreign 
traveller than his own. 

In the main the results of my personal observations con- 
firmed me in the conclusions I had previously arrived at. The 
birds sang as if upon a wager, and their notes were loud and 
piercing. 

I shall not soon forget how my ears were beset that bright 
May morning, two days after my arrival at Glasgow, when I 
walked from Ayr to Alloway, a course of three miles in one of the 
most charming and fertile rural districts in Scotland. It was as 
warm as mid-June, and the country had the most leafy and 
luxuriant June aspect. Above a broad stretch of undulating 
meadow-land on my right the larks were in full song. These I 
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knew; these I welcomed. What a sound up there, as if the sun- 
shine was vocal! A little farther along, in a clover field, I bagged. 
my first corn-crake. ‘ Crex, crex, crex,’ came the harsh note out of 
the grass like the rasping sound of some large insect, and I knew 
the bird at once. But when I came to a beautiful grove or wood, 
jealously guarded by a wall twelve feet high (some fine house 
concealed back there, I saw by the entrance), what a throng of 
strange songs and calls beset my ears! The concert was at its 
height. The wood fairly rang and reverberated with bird voices. 
How loud, how vivacious, almost clamorous, they sounded to me! 
I paused in delightful bewilderment. 

Two or three species of birds, as I afterwards found, were pro- 
bably making all the music I heard, and of these one species was 
contributing at least two-thirds of it. At Alloway I tarried nearly 
a week, putting up at a neat little inn 


‘Where Doon rins, wimplin’, clear.’ 


and I was not long in analysing this spirited bird choir and 
tracing each note home to its proper source. It was indeed a 
burst of song, as the Duke of Argyll had said, but the principal 
singer his Grace does not mention. Indeed, nothing I had read, 
or could find in the few popular treatises on British ornithology I 
earried about with me, had given me any inkling of what was the 
most abundant and vociferous English song bird, any more than 
what I had read or heard had given me any idea of what was 
the most striking and conspicuous wild flower or the most universal 
weed. Now the most abundant song bird in Britain is the chaf- 
finch ; the most conspicuous wild flower (in June at least) is the 
foxglove, and the most ubiquitous weed is the nettle. Throughout 
the month of May, and probably during all the spring months, the 
chaffinch makes two-thirds of the music that ordinarily greets the 
ear as one walks or drives about the country. In both England and 
Scotland, in my walks up to the time of my departure, the last of . 
July, I seemed to see three chaffinches to one of any other species 
of bird. It is a permanent resident in this island, and in winter 
appears in immense flocks. The male is the prettiest of British 
song birds, with its soft blue-grey back, barred wings, and pink 
breast and sides. The Scotch callit shilfa. At Alloway there wasa 
shilfa for every tree, and its hurried and incessant notes met and 
intersected each other from all directions every moment of the day 
like wavelets on a summer pool. So many birds, and each one so 
persistent and vociferous, accounts for their part in the choir. 
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The song is as loud as that of our orchard starling, and is even 
more animated. It begins with a rapid wren-like trill, which 
quickly becomes a sharp jingle, then slides into a warble, and ends 
with an abrupt flourish. I have never heard a song that began 
so liltingly end with such a quick, abrupt emphasis. The last note 
often sounds like ‘ whittier,’ uttered with great sharpness; but one 
that used to sing in an apple tree over my head day after day 
there by the Doon finished its strain each time with the sharp 
ejaculation, ‘Sister, right here.’ Afterwards, whenever I met a 
shilfa, I could hear in its concluding note this pointed and almost 
impatient exclamation of ‘ Sister, right here.’ The song, on the 
whole, is a pleasing one and very characteristic, so rapid, inces- 
sant, and loud. The bird seemed to be held in much less esteem 
in Britain than on the Continent, where it is much sought after 
as a caged bird. In Germany, in the forest of Thuringia, the 
bird is in such quest that scarcely can one be heard. A common 
workman has been known to give his cow for a favourite songster. 
The chaffinch has far less melody and charm of song than some 
of our finches, notably our purple finch; but it is so abundant, 
and so persistent in song, that in quantity of music it far excels 
any singer we have. 

Next to the chaffinch in the volume of its song, and per- 
haps in some localities surpassing it, is the song thrush. I 
did not find this bird upon the Doon, and but rarely in 
other places in Scotland, but in the south of England it leads 
the choir. Its voice can be heard above all others. But one 
would never suspect it to be a thrush. It has none of the flute- 
like melody and serene devotional quality of our thrush strains. 
It is a shrill whistling polyglot. Its song is much after the 
manner of that of our brown thrasher (Harporhynchus rufus), 
made up cf vccal attitudes and poses. It is easy to translate its 
strain in‘o varicu: wo:ds or short ejaculatory sentences. It sings 
till the darkness begins to deepen, and I could fancy what the 
young couple walking in the gloaming would hear from the trees 
overhead. ‘ Kiss her, kiss her; do it, do it; be quick, be quick ; 
stick her to it, stick her to it; that was neat, that was neat; 
that will do,’ with many other calls not so explicit and that might 
sometimes be construed as approving nods or winks. Sometimes 
it has a staccato whistle. Its performance is always animated, 
loud and clear, but never, to my ear, melodious, as the poets so 
often have it. Even Burns says 


The mavis mild and mellow. 
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Drayton hits it when he says— 
The throstle with shrill sharps, &c. 


Ben Jonson’s ‘lusty throstle’ is still better. It is a song of 
great strength and unbounded good cheer; it proceeds from 
a sound heart and a merry throat. There is no touch of plain- 
tiveness or melancholy in it; it is as expressive of health 
and good digestion as the crowing of the cock in the morning. 
When I was hunting for the nightingale the thrush frequently 
made such a din just at dusk as to bea great annoyance. At 
Kew, where I passed a few weeks, its shrill pipe usually — me 
in the morning. 

A thrush of a much mellower strain is the blackbird, which i is 
our robin cut in ebony. His golden bill gives a golden touch 
to his song. It was the most leisurely strain I heard. Amid 
the loud, vivacious, workaday chorus it had an easeful dolce 
far niente effect. I place the song before that of our robin, 
where it belongs in quality, but it falls short in some other 
respects. It constantly seemed to me as if the bird was a learner 
and had not yet mastered his art. The tone is fine, but the exe- 
cution is laboured; the musician does not handle his instrument 
with deftness and confidence; it is a little unwieldy, slightly 
too large for him ; a little more and he will drop it, or that note 
will never raise the last pitch. It seems as if the bird was trying to 
whistle some simple air and never quite succeeding. Parts of the 
song are languid and feeble, and the whole strain is wanting in the 
decision and easy fulfilment of our robin’s song. The bird is noisy 
and tuneful in the twilight, the same as his American congener. 

Such British writers on birds and bird life as I have been able 
to consult do not, it seems to me, properly discriminate and appre- 
ciate the qualities and merits of their own songsters. The most 
melodious strain I heard, and the only one that exhibited to the 
full the best qualities of the American songsters, proceeded from 
a bird quite unknown to fame, in the British Islands at least. 
I refer to the willow warbler, or willow wren, as it is also called 
(Sylvia Trochilus), a little brown bird that builds a dome-shaped 
nest upon the ground, and lines it with feathers. White says it 
has a ‘ sweet, plaintive note,’ which is but half the truth. It has 
a long, tender, delicious warble, not wanting in strength and 
volume, but eminently pure and sweet—the song of the chaffinch 
refined and idealised. The famous blackcap, which I heard in 
the south of England, and again in France, falls far short of it 
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in these respects and only surpasses it in strength and brilliancy. 
The song is, perhaps, in the minor key, feminine and not masculine, 
but it touches the heart. 


That strain again ; it had a dying fall. 


The song of the willow warbler has a dying fall; no other bird 
song is so touching in this respect. It mounts up round and full, 
then runs down the scale, and expires upon the air in a gentle 
murmur. I heard the bird everywhere; next to the chaffinch its 
voice greeted my ear oftenest; yet many country people of whom 
I inquired did not know the bird, or confounded it with some other. 
It is too fine a song for the ordinary English ear; there is not noise 
enough in it, The white-throat is much more famous; it has a 
louder, coarser voice; it sings with great emphasis and assurance, 
and is a much better John Bull than the little willow warbler. 

I could well understand, after being in England a few days, 
why to English travellers our songsters seem inferior to their own. 
They are much less loud and vociferous, less abundant and 
familiar ; one needs to woo them more; they are less recently 
out of the wilderness ; their songs have the delicacy and wildness 
of most woodsey forms, and are as plaintive as the whistle of 
the wind. They are not so happy a race as the English songsters, 
as if life had more trials for them, as doubtless it has in their 
enforced migrations and in the severer climate with which they 
have to contend. 

When one hears the European cuckoo he regrets that he has 
ever heard a cuckoo clock. The clock has stolen the bird’s 
thunder; and when you hear the rightful owner the note has a 
second-hand, artificial sound. It is only another cuckoo clock off 
there on the hill or in the grove. Yet it is a cheerful call, with 
none of the solitary and monkish character of our cuckoo’s note ; 
and, as it comes early in spring, I can see how much it must 
mean to native ears. 

I found that the only British song bird I had done injustice to 
in the estimate above referred to was the wren; I had classed it as 
inferior to our house wren, which is a mistake. It is far superior. 
It approaches very nearly our winter wren, if it does not equal it. 
Without hearing the two birds together it would be impossible to 
decide which was the better songster. Its strain has the same gush- 
ing, lyrical character ; andthe shape, colour, and manner of the two 
birds are nearly identical. It is very common, sings everywhere, 
and therefore contributes much more to the general entertainment 
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than does our bird. Barrington marks the wren far too low in his 
table of the comparative merit of British song birds; he denies it 
mellowness and plaintiveness, and makes it high only in sprightli- 
ness, a fact that discredits his whole table. He makes the thrush 
and blackbird equal in the two qualities first named, which is 
equally wide of the mark. 

The English robin is a better songster than I expected to find 
him. The poets and writers have not done him justice. He is of 
the royal line of the nightingale, and inherits some of the qualities 
of that famous bird. His favourite hour for singing is the gloam- 
ing, and I used to hear him the last of all. His song is peculiar, 
jerky and spasmodic, but abounds in the purest.and most piercing 
tones to be heard—piercing from their smoothness, intensity, and 
fulness of articulation; rapid and crowded at one moment, as if 
something had suddenly given way, then as suddenly pausing, and 
scintillating at intervals, bright, tapering shafts of sound. It stops 
and hesitates, and blurts out its notes like a stammerer ; but when 
they do come they are marvellously clear and pure. I have heard 
green hickory branches thrown into a fierce blaze jet out the same 
fine, intense musical sounds on the escape of the imprisoned 
vapours in the hard wood as characterise the robin’s song. 

One misses along English fields and highways the tender music 
furnished at home by our sparrows, and in the woods and groves 
the plaintive cries of our pewees and the cheerful soliloquy of our 
red-eyed vireo. The English sparrows and buntings are harsh- 
voiced, and their songs, when they have songs, are crude. The 
yellowhammer comes nearest to our typical sparrow: it is very 
common, and is a persistent songster, but the song is slight, like 
that of our savanna sparrow—scarcely more than the chirping 
of a grasshopper. In form and colour it is much like our vesper 
sparrow, except that the head of the male has a light yellow tinge. 

The green finch or linnet is an abundant bird everywhere, 
but its song is less pleasing than that of several of our finches. 
The goldfinch is very rare, mainly perhaps because it is so per- 
sistently trapped by bird-fanciers ; its song is a series of twitters 
and chirps, less musical to my ear than that of our goldfinch, espe- 
cially when a flock of the latter are congregated in a tree and 
inflating their throats in rivalry. Their golden-crowned kinglet 
has a fine thread-like song, far less than that of our kinglet, less 
even than that of our black and white creeper. The nuthatch has 
not the soft clear call of ours, and the various woodpeckers figure 
much*less ; there is less wood to peck, and”they seem a more shy 
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and silent race. I saw but one in all my walks, and that was near 
Wolmer Forest. I looked in vain for the wood-lark ; the country 
people confound it with the pipit. The blackcap warbler I found 
to be a rare and much over-praised bird. The nightingale is very 
restricted in its range, and is nearly silent by the middle of 
June. I made a desperate attempt to find it in full song after 
the seventeenth of the month, but failed. And the garden 
warbler is by no means found in every garden; probably I did 
not hear it more than twice. 

The common sandpiper, I should say, was more loquacious 
and musical than ours. I heard it on the Highland lakes, when 
its happy notes did indeed almost run into a song, so continuous 
and bright and joyful were they. 

Nearly all the British bird-voices have more of a burr in them 
than ours have. Can it be that, like the people, they speak more 
from the throat? It is especially noticeable in the crow tribe—in 
the rook, the jay, the jackdaw. The common crow, or rook, has a 
hoarse, thick caw—not so clearly and roundly uttered as that of our 
crow. The swift has a wheezy, catarrhal squeak, in marked 
contrast to the cheery chipper of our swift. In Europe the 
chimney swallow builds in barns, and the barn swallow builds in 
chimneys. The barn swallow, as we would call it—chimney 
swallow, as it is called there—is much the same in voice, colour, 
form, flight, &c., as our bird, while the swift is much larger than 
our chimney swallow and has a forked tail. The martlet, an- 
swering to our cliff swallow, is not so strong and ruddy a looking 
bird as our species, but it builds much the same and has a similar 
note. It is more plentiful than our swallow. I was soon struck 
with the fact that in the main the British song birds lead up to 
and culminate in two species—namely, in the lark and the 
nightingale. In these two birds all that is characteristic in the 
other songsters is gathered up and carried to perfection. They 
crown the series. Nearly all the finches and pipits seem like 
rude studies and sketches of the sky-lark, and nearly all the 
warblers and thrushes point to the nightingale; their powers 
have fully blossomed in her. There is nothing in the lark’s song, 
in the quality or in the manner of it, that is not sketched or 
suggested in some voice lower in the choir, and the tone and 
compass of the warblers mounts in regular gradation from the 
clinking note of the chiffchaff up to the nightingale. Several 
of the warblers sing at night, .and several of the constituents of 
the lark sing on the wing. On the lark’s side the birds are re- 
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markable for gladness and ecstasy, and are more creatures of the 
light and of the open spaces; on the side of the nightingale 
there is more pure melody and more a love for the twilight and 
the privacy of arboreal life. Both the famous songsters are 
representative as to colour, exhibiting the prevailing grey and 
dark tints, A large number of birds, I noticed, had the two 
white quills in the tail characteristic of the lark. 

I found that I had over-estimated the bird-music to be heard 
in England in mid-summer. It appeared to be much less than 
our own. The last two or three weeks of July were very silent ; 
the only bird I was sure of hearing in my walks was the yellow- 
hammer ; while, on returning home early in August, the birds 
made such music about my house that they woke me up in the 
morning. The song sparrow and bush sparrow were noticeable till 
in September, and the red-eyed vireo and warbling vireo were 
heard daily till in October. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 
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In the Floods. 


‘A disbramarsi la decenne sete,’ 


ROAD reaches of chill water overflowing 
Shiver and take no rest, 
Under the grey wind that goes blowing, blowing, 
Into the ashen west. 


Wet ways and leafless woods and meadows lonely, 
Hearing, hear not my cry: 

O love, love, come to me and give me only 
One kiss before I die. 


Out of the world, in pleasant grassy closes 
Of pleachéd garden ground, 

Where no floods come nor east wind shakes the roses, 
My lost love goes, rose-crowned. 


Ah, if in infinite time I might but find her, 
Where in that luminous air 

She walks, with trellised moss-roses behind her, 
The sunlight on her hair: 


Love, I would say, for Love’s own sake, whose guerdon 
Is life at worst or best, 

Take this tired life that is so sore a burden 
Away, and give me rest. 


Would she not listen, in her own sweet fashion ? 
Would she not pity and take 

The life half dead with unavailing passion 
Its ten years’ thirst to slake ? 


Then, as I turned out of her presence, weeping, 
Might not she likewise say 


Softly: O heart, but now thou art in my keeping, 
Thou shalt not go away ? 


J. W. MACKAIL. 
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The Treasure of Franchard.. 


CHAPTER V. 
TREASURE TROVE. 


TuE Doctor’s carriage was a two-wheeled gig with a hood ; a kind 
of vehicle in much favour among country.doctors. On how many 
roads. has one not seen it, a great way off between the poplars! 
—in how many village streets, tied to a gate-post.!. This .sort of 
chariot. is affected—particularly at the trot—by a kind of pitching 
movement to and fro across the axle, which-well entitles it-to the 
style of a Noddy. The hood describes a considerable are against 
the landscape, with a solemnly absurd effect on the contemplative 
pedestrian. To ride in such a carriage cannot be numbered among 
the things that appertain to glory; but I have no doubt it may 
be useful in liver complaint. Thence, perhaps, its wide popu- 
larity among physicians. 

One morning early, Jean-Marie led forth the Doctor’s noddy, 
opened the gate, and mounted to the driving-seat. The Doctor 
followed, arrayed from top to toe in spotless linen, armed with an 
immense flesh-coloured umbrella, and girt with a botanical case 
on a baldric; and the equipage drove off smartly in a breeze of 
its own provocation. They were bound for Franchard, to collect 
plants, with an eye to the ‘ Comparative Pharmacopeeia.’ 

A little rattling on the open roads, and they came to the 
borders of the forest and struck into an unfrequented track ; the 
noddy yawed softly over the sand, with an accompaniment of 
snapping twigs. There was a great, green, softly-murmuring 
cloud of congregated foliage overhead. In the arcades of the 
forest.the air retained the freshness of the night. The athletic 
bearing of the trees, each carrying its leafy mountain, pleased 
the mind like so many statues. The lines of the trunk led the 
eye admiringly upward to where the extreme leaves sparkled in 
a patch of azure. Squirrels leaped in mid air. It was a proper 
spot for a devotee of the goddess Hygieia, 
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‘Have you been to Franchard, Jean-Marie?’ inquired the 
Doctor. ‘I fancy not.’ 

‘Never,’ replied the boy. 

‘It is a ruin in a gorge,’ continued Desprez, adopting his ex- 
pository voice ; ‘the ruin of a hermitage and chapel. History 
tells us much of Franchard ; how the recluse was often slain by 
robbers; how he lived on a most insufficient diet; how he was 
expected to pass his days in prayer. A letter is preserved, 
addressed to one of these solitaries by the superior of his order, 
full of admirable hygienic advice—bidding him go from his book 
to praying, and so back again, for variety’s sake, and when he was 
weary of both to stroll about his garden and observe the honey 
bees. It is to this day my ownsystem. You must often have re- 
marked me leaving the “ Pharmacopeeia”—often even in the middle 
of a phrase—to come forth into the sun and air. I admire the 
writer of that letter from my heart; he was a man of thought on 
the most important subjects. But, indeed, had I lived in the 
middle ages (I am heartily glad that I did not), I should have 
been an eremite myself—if I had not been a professed buffoon, 
that is. These were the only philosophical lives yet open— 
laughter or prayer ; sneers, we might say, and tears. Until the 
sun of the Positive arose, the wise man had to make his choice 
between these two.’ 

‘I have been a buffoon, of course,’ observed Jean-Marie. 

‘I cannot imagine you to have excelled in your profession,’ 
said the Doctor, admiring the boy’s gravity. ‘Do you ever 
laugh ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ replied the other. ‘I laugh often. I am very fond 
of jokes.’ 

‘Singular being!’ said Desprez. ‘ But I divagate (I perceive 
in a thousand ways that I grow old). Franchard was at length 
destroyed in the English wars—the same that levelled Gretz. 
But—here is the point—the hermits (for there were already 
more than one) had foreseen the danger and carefully con- 
cealed the sacrificial vessels. These vessels were of monstrous 
value, Jean-Marie—monstrous value—priceless, we may say; 
exquisitely worked ; of exquisite material. And now, mark me, 
they have never been found. In the reign of Louis Quatorze 
some fellows were digging hard by the ruins. Suddenly—tock! 
—the spade hit upon an obstacle. Imagine the men looking 
one to another; imagine how their hearts bounded, how their 
colour came and went. It was a coffer, and in Franchard— 
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the place of buried treasure! They tore it open like famished 
beasts. Alas! it was not the treasure; only some priestly robes, 
which, at the touch of the eating air, fell upon themselves and 
instantly wasted into dust. The perspiration of these good fellows 
turned cold upon them, Jean-Marie. I will pledge my reputation, 
if there was anything like a cutting wind, one or other had a 
pneumonia for his trouble.’ 

‘I should like to have seen them turning into dust,’ said 
Jean-Marie. ‘ Otherwise, I should not have cared so greatly.’ 

‘You have no imagination,’ cried the Doctor. ‘Picture to 
yourself the scene. Dwell on the idea—a great treasure lying in 
the earth for centuries: the material for a giddy, copious, opulent 
existence not employed ; dresses and exquisite pictures unseen ; 
the swiftest galloping horses not stirring a hoof, arrested by a 
spell; women with the beautiful faculty of smiles, not smiling ; 
cards, dice, opera singing, orchestras, castles, beautiful parks and 
gardens, big ships with a tower of sailcloth, all lying unborn in a 
coffin—and the stupid trees growing overhead in the sunlight, 
year after year. The thought drives one frantic.’ 

‘It is only money,’ replied Jean-Marie. ‘It would do harm.’ 

‘Oh, come!’ cried Desprez, ‘ that is philosophy ; it is all very 
fine, but not to the point just now. And besides, it is not “ only 
money,” as you call it; there are works of art in the question ; the 
vessels were carved. You speak like a child. You weary me 
exceedingly, quoting my words out of all logical connection, like 
a parroquet.’ 

‘And at any rate, we have nothing to do with it,’ returned 
the boy submissively. 

They struck the Route Ronde at that moment ; and the sudden 
change to the rattling causeway combined, with the Doctor's 
irritation, to keep him silent. The noddy jigged along; the trees 
went by, looking on silently, as if they had something on their 
minds. The Quadrilateral was passed; then came Franchard. 
They put up the horse at the little, solitary inn, and went forth 
strolling. The gorge was dyed deeply with heather ; the rocks and 
birches standing luminous in the sun. A great humming of bees 
about the flowers disposed Jean-Marie to sleep, and he sat down 
against a clump of heather, while the Doctor went briskly to and 
fro, with quick turns, culling his simples. 

The boy’s head had fallen a little forward, his eyes were 
closed, his fingers had fallen lax about his knees, when a sudden 
ery called him to his feet. It was a strange sound, thin and brief; 
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it fell dead,'and ‘silence returned as though it had nevér been 
interrupted. He ‘had not ‘recognised the Doctor's voice ; but, as 
there was noone Else'in all the valley, if was plainly the ‘Doctor 
who had ‘given utterance to the sound. Heé looked right and left, 
and there was Desprez, standing in a niche between two boulders, 
and looking round on his adopted s6n with a countenance as white 
as paper. RATA Cr ebTOSTH 

‘A viper!’ cried Jean-Marie, running towards him. ‘A 
viper! ‘You are bitten!’ 

The Doctor came down heavily out of the cleft, and advanced 
in silence to meet the boy, whom he took roughly by the shoulder. 

‘I have found it,’ he said, with a gasp. 

*A plant?’ asked Jean-Marie. 

Desprez had a fit of unnatural gaiety, which the rocks took up 
and mimicked. ‘A plant!’ he repeated scornfully. * Well—yes 
—a* plant. . And here,’ he added ‘suddenly, showing his- right 
hand, which he had hitherto concealed behind his back, * here is 
one of the bulbs.’ 

Jean-Marie saw a dirty platter, coated with earth. 

' *That?’ said he. ‘It is a plate!’ 

‘It is a coach and horses,’ cried the Doctor. ‘ Boy,’ he con- 
tinued, growing warmer, ‘I plucked away a great pad of moss 
from between these boulders, and disclosed a crevice; and when 
I looked in, what do you suppose I saw? I saw a house in Paris 
with a court and garden, I saw my wife shining with diamonds, I 
saw myself a deputy, I saw you—well, I—I saw your future,’ he 
concluded, rather feebly. ‘I have just discovered America,’ 
he added. 

‘But what is it?’ asked the boy. 

‘The Treasure of Franchard,’ cried the Doctor ; and, throwing 
his brown straw hat upon the ground, he whooped like an Indian 
and sprang upon Jean-Marie, whom he suffocated with embraces 
and bedewed with tears. Then he flung himself down among 
the heather and once more laughed until the valley rang. 

But the boy had now an interest of his own, a boy’s interest. 
No sooner was he released from the Doctor’s accolade, than he ran 
to the boulders, sprang into the niche, and, thrusting his hand 
into the crevice, drew forth one after asiothitn, encrusted with the 
earth of ages, the flagons, candlesticks, and patens of the her- 
mitage of Franchard. A casket came last, tightly shut and very 
heavy, 

‘Oh, what fun!’ he cried. 
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But when he looked back at the Doctor, who had followed 
close behind and was silently observing, the words died from his 
lips. Desprez was once more the colour of ashes; his lip worked 
and trembled; a sort of bestial greed possessed him. 

‘This is childish,’ he said. ‘We lose precious time, Back 
to the inn, harness the trap, and bring it to yon bank. Run 
for your life, and remember—not one whisper. I stay here to 
watch.’ 

Jean-Marie did as he was bid, though not without surprise. 
The noddy was brought round to the spot indicated ; and the two 
gradually transported the treasure from its place of concealment 
to the boot below the driving-seat: Once it was all stored the 
Doctor recovered his gaiety. 

‘I pay my grateful duties to the genius of this dell,’ he said. 
‘ Oh, for a live coal, a heifer, and a jar of country wine! Iam in 
the vein for sacrifice, for a superb libation. Well, and why not ? 
We are at Franchard. English pale ale is to be had—not 
classical, indeed, but excellent. Boy, we shall drink ale.’ 

‘But I thought it was so unwholesome,’ said Jean-Marie, ‘and 
very dear besides.’ 

‘ Fiddle-de-dee!’ exclaimed the Doctor gaily. ‘To the inn!’ 

And he stepped into the noddy, tossing his head, with an 
elastic, youthful air. The horse was turned, and in afew seconds 
they drew up beside the palings of the inn garden. 

‘ Here,’ said Desprez—‘ here, near the table, so that we may 
keep an eye upon things.’ 

They tied the horse, and entered the garden, the Doctor 
singing, now in fantastic high notes, now producing deep reverbera- 
tions from his chest. He took a seat, rapped loudly on the table, 
assailed the waiter with witticisms ; and when the bottle of Bass 
was at length produced, far more charged with gas than the most 
delirious champagne, he filled out a long glassful of froth and 
pushed it over to Jean-Marie. ‘ Drink,’ he said; ‘ drink deep.’ 

‘I would rather not,’ faltered the boy, true to his training. 

‘ What ?’ thundered Desprez. 


‘I am afraid of it,’ said Jean-Marie, ‘my stomach 4 





‘ Take it or leave it,’ interrupted Desprez fiercely ; ‘ but under- 
stand it once for all—there is nothing so contemptible as a 
precisian.’ 

Here was a new lesson! The boy sat bemused, looking at 
the glass but not tasting it, while the Doctor emptied and refilled 
his own, at first with clouded brow, but gradually yielding to the 
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sun, the heady, prickling beverage, and his own predisposition to 
be happy. 

* Once in a way,’ he said at last, by way of a concession to the 
boy’s more rigorous attitude, ‘once in a way, and at so critical a 
moment, this ale is a nectar for the gods. The habit, indeed, is 
debasing ; wine, the juice of the grape, is the true drink of the 
Frenchman, as I have often had occasion to point out; and I do 
not know that I can blame you for refusing this outlandish 
stimulant. You can have some wine and cakes. Is the bottle 
empty? Well, we will not be proud; we will have pity on your 
glass.’ 

The beer being done, the Doctor chafed bitterly while Jean- 
Marie finished his cakes. ‘I burn to be gone,’ he said, looking 
at his watch. ‘Good God, how slow you eat!’ And yet to eat 
slowly was. his own particular prescription, the main secret of 
longevity ! 

His martyrdom, however, reached an end at last; the pair 
resumed their places in the buggy, and Desprez, leaning 
luxuriously back, announced his intention of proceeding to Fon- 
tainebleau. 

‘To Fontainebleau?’ repeated Jean-Marie. 

‘ My words are always measured,’ said the Doctor. ‘On!’ 

The Doctor was driven through the glades of paradise; the 
air, the light, the shining leaves, the very movements of the 
vehicle, seemed to fall in tune with his golden meditations; with 
his head thrown back, he dreamed a series of sunny visions, ale 
and pleasure dancing in his veins. At last he spoke. 

‘I shall telegraph for Casimir,’ he said. ‘Good Casimir! a 
fellow of the lower order of intelligence, Jean-Marie, distinctly 
not creative, not poetic; and yet he will repay your study; his 
fortune is vast, and is entirely due to his own exertions. He is 
the very fellow to help us to dispose of our trinkets, find us a 
suitable house in Paris, and manage the details of our installation. 
Admirable Casimir, one of my oldest comrades! It was on his 
advice, I may add, that I invested my little fortune in Turkish 
bonds ; when we have added these spoils of the medieval church 
to our stake in the Mahometan empire, little boy, we shall posi- 
tively roll among doubloons, positively roll! Beautiful forest,’ 
he cried, ‘farewell! Though called to other scenes, I will not 
forget thee. Thy name is graven in my heart. Under the 
influence of prosperity I become dithyrambic, Jean-Marie. Such 
is the impulse of the natural soul; such was the constitution of 
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primeval man, And I—well, I will not refuse the credit—I have 
preserved my youth like a virginity; another, who should have 
led the same snoozing, countryfied existence for these years, 
another had become rusted, become stereotype; but I, I praise 
my happy consti‘ution, retain the spring unbroken. Fresh 
opulence and a new sphere of duties find me unabated in ardour 
and only more mature by knowledge. For this prospective 
change, Jean-Marie—it may probably have shocked you. Tell 
me now, did it not strike you as an inconsistency ? Confess—it 
is useless to dissemble—it pained you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the boy. 

‘You see,’ returned the Doctor, with sublime fatuity, ‘I read 
your thoughts! Nor am I surprised—your education is not yet com- 
plete ; the higher duties of men have not been yet presented to 
you fully. A hint—till we have leisure—must suffice. Now 
that I am once more in possession of a modest competence ; now 
that I have so long prepared myself in silent meditation, it be- 
comes my superior duty to proceed to Paris. My scientific 
training, my undoubted command of language, mark me out for 
the service of my country. Modesty in such a case would be a 
snare. If sin were a philosophical expression, I should call it 
sinful. A man must not deny his manifest abilities, for that is 
to evade his obligations. I must be up and doing; I must be no 
skulker in life’s battle.’ 

So he rattled on, copiously greasing the joint of his inconsis- 
tency with words; while the boy listened silently, his eyes fixed 
on the horse, his mind seething. It was all lost eloquence; no 
array of words could unsettle a belief of Jean-Marie’s ; and he 
drove into Fontainebleau filled with pity, horror, indignation, 
and despair. 

In the town Jean-Marie was kept a fixture on the driving-seat, 
to guard the treasure ; while the Doctor, with a singular, slightly 
tipsy airiness of manner, fluttered in and out of cafés, where he 
shook hands with garrison officers, and mixed an absinthe with 
the nicety of old experience ;—in and out of shops, from which he 
returned laden with costly fruits, real turtle, a magnificent piece 
of silk for his wife, a preposterous cane for himself, and a képi of 
the newest fashion for the boy ;—in and out of the telegraph office, 
whence he despatched his telegram, and where three hours later 
he received an answer promising a visit’ on the morrow ;—and 


generally pervaded Fontainebleau with the first fine aroma of his 
divine good hymour, 
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The sun was very low when they set forth again; the shadows 
of the forest trees extended across the broad white road that led 
them home; the penetrating odour of the evening wood had 
already arisen, like a cloud of incense, from that broad field of 
tree-tops ; and even in the streets of the town, where the air had 
been baked all day between white walls, it came in whiffs and 
pulses, like a distant music. Half way home, the last gold flicker 
vanished from a great oak upon the left; and when they came 
forth beyond the borders of the wood, the plain was already 
sunken in pearly greyness, and a great, pale moon came swinging 
skyward through the filmy poplars. 

The Doctor sang, the Doctor whistled, the Doctor talked. He 
spoke of the woods, and the wars, and the deposition of dew; he 
brightened and babbled of Paris; he soared into cloudy bombast 
on the glories of the political arena. All was to be changed; as 
the day. departed, it took with it the vestiges of an outworn 
existence, and to-morrow’s sun was to inaugurate the new. 
‘Enough,’ he cried! ‘of this life of maceration!’ His wife (still 
beautiful, or he was sadly partial) was to be no longer buried ; 
she should now shine before society. Jean-Marie would find 
the world.at his feet; the roads open to success, wealth, honour, 
and posthumous renown. ‘And oh, by the way,’ said he, ‘ for 
God’s sake keep your tongue quiet! You are, of course, a very 
silent fellow; it is a quality I gladly recognise in you—silence, 
golden silence! But this is a matter of gravity. No word must 
get abroad; none but the good Casimir is to be trusted; we 
shall probably dispose of the vessels in England.’ 

‘But are they not even ours?’ the boy said, almost with a 
sob—it was the only time he had spoken. 

‘Ours in this sense, that they are nobody else’s,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘But the State would have some claim. If they were 
stolen, for instance, we should be unable to demand their resti- 
tution ; we should have no title; we should be unable even to 
communicate with the police. Such is the monstrous condition 
of the law. It isa mere instance of what remains to be done, 
of the injustices that may yet be righted by an ardent, active, and 
philosophical deputy.’ 

Jean-Marie put his faith in Madame Desprez; and as they 
drove forward down the road from Bourron, between the rustling 
poplars, he prayed in his teeth, and whipped up the horse to an 
unusual speed. Surely, as soon as they arrived, madame would 
assert her character, and bring this waking nightmare to an end, 
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Their entrance into Gretz was heralded and accompanied bya 
most furious barking; all the dogs in the village seemed ‘to smell 
the treasure in the- noddy.  But‘there was ‘no oné in the street, 
save three lounging landscape painters at Tentaillon’s door. Jean- 
Marie opened the green gate, and led in the horse and carriage ; 
and almost’ at; the same rmoment. Madame Desprez came to’ the 
kitchen’ threshold -with a lighted lantern ; for ‘the moon was not 
yet ‘high enough to‘clear the garden walls. 

‘Close the gates, Jean-Marie!’ cried the Doctor, somewhat 
unsteadily alighting. ‘Anastasie, where is Aline?’ 

‘She has gone to Montereau to see her parents,’ said madame. 

‘ All is for the best!’ exclaimed the Doctor fervently. ‘ Here, 
quick, come near to me; I do not wish to speak too loud,’ he 
continued. ‘Darling, we are wealthy!’ 

‘ Wealthy !’ repeated the wife. 

‘I have found the treasure of Franchard,’ replied her husband. 
‘See, here are the first fruits: a pineapple, a dress for my ever- 
beautiful-——it will suit her—trust a husband’s, trust a lover’s, 
taste!'. Embrace me, darling! This grimy episode is over; the 
butterfly unfolds its painted wings. To-morrow Casimir will 
come; in a week we may be in Paris—happy at last! You shall 
have diamonds. Jean-Marie, take it out of the boot, with 
religious care, and bring it piece by piece into the dining-room. 
We shall‘have plate at table!’ Darling, hasten and prepare this 
turtle; it will be a whet—it will be an addition to our meagre 
ordinary. I myself will proceed to the cellar. We shall have a 
half bottle of that little Beaujolais you like, and finish with the 
Hermitage; there are still three bottles left. Worthy wine for a 
worthy occasion.’ 

‘ But, my husband ; you put me in a whirl,’ she cried. ‘I do 
not comprehend.’ 

‘The turtle, my adored, the turtle!’ cried the Doctor; and 
he pushed her towards the kitchen, lantern and all. 

Jean-Marie stood dumbfounded. He had pictured to himself 
a different scene—a more immediate protest, and his hope began 
to dwindle on the spot. 

The Doctor was everywhere, a little doubtful on his legs, per- 
haps, and now and then taking the wall with his shoulder; for 
it was long since he had tasted absinthe, and he was even then 
reflecting that the absinthe had been a misconception. Not that 
he regretted excess on such a glorious day, but he made a mental 
memorandum to beware; he must not, a second time, become the 
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victim of a deleterious habit. He had his wine out of the cellar 
in a twinkling; he arranged the sacrificial vessels, some on the 
white table-cloth, some on the sideboard, still crusted with 
historic earth. He was in and out of the kitchen, plying Anastasie 
with vermouth, heating her with glimpses of the future, esti- 
mating their new wealth at ever larger figures; and before they 
sat down to supper, the lady’s virtue had melted in the fire of his 
enthusiasm, her timidity had disappeared ; she, too, had begun to 
speak disparagingly of the life at Gretz; and as she took her 
place and helped the soup, her eyes shone with the glitter of 
prospective diamonds. 

All through the meal, she and the Doctor made and unmade 
fairy plans. They bobbed and bowed and pledged each other. 
Their faces ran over with smiles; their eyes scattered sparkles, as 
they projected the Doctor’s political honours and the lady’s draw- 
ing-room ovations. 

‘But you will not be a Red!’ cried Anastasie. 

‘I am Left Centre to the core,’ replied the Doctor. 

‘Madame Gastein will present us—we shall find ourselves 
forgotten,’ said the lady. 

‘Never,’ protested the Doctor. ‘ Beauty and talent leave a 
mark.’ 

‘I have positively forgotten how to dress,’ she sighed. 

‘ Darling, you make me blush,’ cried he. ‘Yours has been a 
tragic marriage !’ 

‘But your success—to see you appreciated, honoured, your 
name in all the papers, that will be more than pleasure—it will 
be heaven!’ she cried. 

‘And once a week,’ said the Doctor, archly scanning the 
syllables, ‘ once a week—one good little game of baccarat ?’ 

‘Only once a week ?’ she questioned, threatening him with a 
finger. 

‘I swear it by my political honour,’ cried he. 

*I spoil you,’ she said, and gave him her hand. 

He covered it with kisses. 

Jean-Marie escaped into the night. The moon swung high 
over Gretz. He went down to the garden end and sat on the 
jetty. The river ran by with eddies of oily silver, and a low, 
monotonous song. Faint veils of mist moved among the poplars 
on the further side. The reeds were quietly nodding. A hundred 
times already had the boy sat, on such a night, and watched the 
streaming river with untroubled fancy. And this perhaps was to 
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be the last. He was to leave this familiar hamlet, this green, 
rustling country, this bright and quiet stream ; he was to pass 
into the great city ; his dear, lazy mistress was to move bedizened 
in saloons ; his good, garrulous, kind-hearted master to become a 
brawling deputy; and both be lost for ever to Jean-Marie and 
their better selves. He knew his own defects ; he knew he must 
sink into less and less consideration in the turmoil of a city life, 
sink more and more from the child into the servant. And he 
began dimly to believe the Doctor’s prophecies of evil. He could 
see a change in both. His ‘generous incredulity failed him for 
this once: a child must have perceived that the Hermitage had 
completed what the absinthe had begun. If this were the first 
day, what would be the last? ‘If necessary, wreck the train,’ 
thought he, remembering the Doctor’s parable. He looked round 
on the delightful scene; he drank deep of the charmed night air, 
laden with the scent of hay. ‘If necessary, wreck the train,’ he 
repeated. And he rose and returned to the house. 





CHAPTER VI. 


A CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION, IN TWO PARTS, 


THE next morning there was a most unusual outcry in the Doctor’s 
house. The last thing before going to bed, the Doctor had locked 
up some valuables in the dining-room cupboard; and behold, 
when he rose again, as he did about four o’clock, the cupboard 
had been broken open, and the valuables in question had disap- 
peared. Madame and Jean-Marie were summoned from their 
rooms, and appeared in hasty toilets; they found the Doctor raving, 
calling the heavens to witness and avenge his injury, pacing the 
room bare-footed, with the tails of his night-shirt flirting as he 
turned. 

‘Gone!’ he said; ‘the things are gone, the fortune gone! 
Weare paupers once more. Boy! what do you know of this? Speak 
up, sir, speak up. Do you know of it? Where are they?’ He 
had him by the arm, shaking him like a bag, and the boy’s words, 
if he had any, were jolted forth in inarticulate murmurs. The 
Doctor, with a revulsion from his own violence, set him down 
again. He observed Anastasie in tears. ‘ Anastasie,” he said, in 
quite an altered voice, ‘ compose yourself, command your feelings. 
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I would not have you give way to passion like the vulgar. This 
——this trifling accident must be lived down. Jean-Marie, bring 
me my smaller medicine chest. A gentle laxative is indicated.’ 

And ‘he dosed the family all round, leading the way himself 
with a double quantity. The wretched Anastasie, who had never 
been ill in the whole course of her existence, and whose soul 
recoiled from remedies, wept floods of tears as she sipped, and 
shuddered, and protested, and then was bullied and shouted at 
until she sipped again. As for Jean-Marie, he took: his portion 
down with stoicism. 

‘I have. given him a less amount,’ observed the Doctor, ‘his 
youth ‘protecting him against emotion. And now that we have 
thus: parried any morbid consequences, let us reason.’ 

‘Iam so cold,’ wailed Anastasie. 

‘Cold!’ cried the Doctor. ‘I give thanks to God, that I am 
made of fierier material. Why, madame, a blow like ‘this would 
set a frog into a transpiration. If you are cold, you can retire; 
and, by the way, you might throw me down my trousers. It 
is chilly for the legs.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ protested Anastasie ; ‘I will stay with you.’ 

‘ Nay, madame, you shall not suffer for your devotion,’ said 
the Doctor. ‘I will myself fetch you a shawl.’ And he went 
upstairs and returned more fully clad and with an armful of wraps 
for the shivering Anastasie. ‘ And now,’ he resumed, ‘ to investi- 
gate this crime. Let us proceed by induction. Anastasie, do 
you know anything that can help us?’ Anastasie knew nothing. 
‘Or you, Jean-Marie?’ 

‘Not I,’ replied the boy steadily. 

‘ Good,’ returned the Doctor. ‘ We shall now turn our atten- 
tion to the material evidences. (I was born to be a detective; I 
have the eye and the systematic spirit.) First, violence has been 
employed. The door was broken open; and it may be observed, 
in passing, that the lock was dear indeed at what I paid for it: a 
crow to pluck with Master Goguelat. Second, here is the instru- 
ment employed—one of our own table-knives, one of our best, 
my dear; which seems to indicate no preparation on the part of 
the gang—if gang it was. Thirdly, I observe that nothing has 
been removed except the Franchard dishes and the casket; our 
own silver has been minutely respected. This is wily; it shows 
intelligence, a knowledge of the code, a desire to avoid legal con- 
sequences. I argue from this fact that the gang numbers persons 
of respectability—outward, of course, and merely outward, as the 
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robbery proves. But I argue, second, that we must have been 
observed at Franchard itself by some occult observer, and dogged 
throughout the day with a skill and patience that I venture to 
qualify as consummate. No ordinary man, no occasional criminal, 
would have shown himself capable of this combination. We have 
in our neighbourhood, it is far from improbable, a retired bandit 
of the highest order of intelligence.’ 

‘Good Heaven!’ cried the horrified Anastasie. ‘Henri, how 
can you?’ 

‘My cherished one, this is a process of induction,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘If any of my steps are unsound, correct me. You are 
silent? Then do not, I beseech you, be so vulgarly illogical as 
to revolt from my conclusion. We have now arrived,’ he resumed, 
‘at some idea of the composition of the gang—for I incline to 
the hypothesis of more than one—and we now leave this room, 
which can disclose no more, and turn our attention to the eourt 
and garden. (Jean-Marie, I trust you are observantly following 
my various steps ; this is an excellent piece of education for you.) 
Come with me to the door. No steps on the court; it is unfor- 
tunate our court should be paved. On what small matters hang 
the destiny of these delicate investigations! Hey! What have 
we here? I have led you to the very spot,’ he said, standing 
grandly backward and indicating the green gate. ‘ An escalade, 
as you can now see for yourselves, has taken place.’ 

Sure enough, the green paint was in several places scratched 
and broken; and one of the panels preserved the print of a 
nailed shoe. The foot had slipped, however, and it was difficult 
to estimate the size of the shoe, and impossible to distinguish 
the pattern of the nails. 

‘The whole robbery,’ concluded the Doctor, ‘ step by step, has 
been reconstituted. Inductive science can no further go.’ 

‘It is wonderful,’ said his wife. ‘You should indeed have 
been a detective, Henri. I had no idea of your talents.’ 

‘My dear,’ replied Desprez, condescendingly, ‘a man of 
scientific imagination combines the lesser faculties; he is a de- 
tective just as he is a publicist, or a general; these are but local 
applications of his special talent. But now,’ he continued, 
‘ would you have me go further? Would you have me lay my 
finger on the culprits—or rather, for I cannot promise quite so 
much, point out to you the very house where they consort? It 
may be a satisfaction, at least it is all we are likely to get, since 
we are denied the remedy of law. I reach the further stage in 
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this way. In order to fill up my outline of the robbery, I require 
a man likely to be in the forest idling, I require a man of 
education, I require a man superior to considerations of morality. 
The three requisites all centre in Tentaillon’s boarders. They 
are painters, therefore they are continually lounging in the 
forest. They are painters, therefore they are not unlikely to 
have some smattering of education. Lastly, because they are 
painters, they are probably immoral. And this I prove in two 
ways. First, painting is an art which merely addresses the eye; 
it does not in any particular exercise the moral sense. And 
second, painting, in common with all the other arts, implies the 
dangerous quality of imagination. A man of imagination is 
never moral; he outsoars literal demarcations and reviews life 
under too many shifting lights to rest content with the invidious 
distinctions of the law!’ 

‘But you always say—at least, so I understood you ’—said 
madame, ‘ that these lads display no imagination whatever.’ 

‘ My dear, they displayed imagination, and of a very fantastic 
order, too,’ returned the Doctor, ‘when they embraced their 
beggarly profession. Besides—and this is an argument exactly 
suited to your intellectual level—many of them are English and 
American. Where else should we expect to find a thief ?—And 
now you had better get your coffee. Because we have lost a 
treasure, there is no reason for starving. For my part,I shall 
break my fast’ with white wine. I feel unaccountably heated and 
thirsty to-day. I can only attribute it to the shock of the dis- 
covery. And yet, you will bear me out, I supported the emotion 
nobly.’ 

The Doctor had now talked himself back into an admirable 
humour; and as he sat in the arbour and slowly imbibed a 
large allowance of white wine and picked a little bread and cheese 
with no very impetuous appetite, if a third of his meditations ran 
upon the missing treasure, the other two-thirds were more 
pleasingly busied in the retrospect of his detective skill. 

About eleven Casimir arrived; he had caught an early train 
to Fontainebleau, and driven over to save time; and now his cab 
was stabled at Tentaillon’s, and he remarked, studying his watch, 
that he could spare an hour and a half. He was much the man 
of business, decisively spoken, given to frowning in an intellectual 
manner. Anastasie’s born brother, he did not waste much 
sentiment on the lady, gave her an English family kiss, and de- 
manded a meal without delay. 
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‘You can tell me your story while we eat,’ he observed. 
‘Anything good to day, Stasie ?’ 

He was promised something good. The trio sat down to table 
in the arbour, Jean-Marie waiting as well as eating, and the 
Doctor recounted what had happened in his richest narrative 
manner. Casimir heard it with explosions of laughter. 

‘ What a streak of luck for you, my good brother,’ he observed, 
when the tale was over. ‘If you had gone to Paris, you would 
have played dick-duck-drake with the whole consignment in 
three months. Your own would have followed; and you would 
have come to me in a procession like the last time. But I give 
you warning—Stasie may weep and Henri ratiocinate—it will not 
serve you twice. Your next collapse will be fatal. I thought I 
had told you so, Stasie? Hey? No sense?’ 

The Doctor winced and looked furtively at Jean-Marie; but 
the boy seemed apathetic. 

‘ And then again,’ broke out Casimir, ‘what children you are 
—vicious children, my faith! How could you tell the value of 
this trash? It might have been worth nothing, or next door.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the Doctor. ‘ You have your usual flow of 
spirits, I perceive, but even less than your usual deliberation. I 
am not entirely ignorant of these matters.’ 

‘Not entirely ignorant of anything ever I heard of,’ inter- 
rupted Casimir, bowing, and raising his glass with a sort of pert 
politeness. 

‘ At least,’ resumed the Doctor, ‘I gave my mind to the sub- 
ject—that you may be willing to believe—and I estimated that 
our capital would be doubled.’ And he described the nature of 
the find. 

‘My word of honour!’ said Casimir, ‘I half believe you! 
But much would depend on the quality of the gold.’ 

‘The quality, my dear Casimir, was ’ and the Doctor, in 
default of language, kissed his finger-tips. 

‘I would not take your word for it, my good friend,’ retorted 
the man of business. ‘You are a man of very rosy views. But 
this robbery,’ he continued, ‘this robbery is an odd thing. Of 
course I pass over your nonsense about gangs and landscape 
painters. For me, that isa dream. Who was in the house last 
night ? ’ 

‘None but ourselves,’ replied the Doctor. 

‘And this young gentleman?’ asked Casimir, jerking a nod 
in the direction of Jean-Marie. 
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* He too’—the Doctor bowed. 

‘Well; and, if it is a fair question, who is he?’ pursued the 
brother-in-law. 

‘ Jean-Marie,’ answered the doctor, ‘ combines the functions 
of a son and stable-boy. He began as the latter, but he rose 
rapidly to the more honourable rank in our affections. He is, I 
may say, the greatest comfort in our lives.’ 

‘Ha!’ said Casimir. ‘And previous to becoming one of you?’ 

‘ Jean-Marie has lived a remarkable existence; his experience 
has been eminently formative,’ replied Desprez. ‘If I had had 
to choose an education for my son, I should have chosen such 
another, Beginning life with mountebanks and thieves, passing 
onward to the society and friendship of philosophers, he may be 
said to have skimmed the volume of human life.’ 

‘ Thieves ?’ repeated the brother-in-law, with a meditative air. 

The Doctor could have bitten his tongue out. He foresaw 
what was coming, and prepared his mind for a vigorous defence. 

‘Did you ever steal yourself?’ asked Casimir, turning sud- 
denly on Jean-Marie, and for the first time employing a single 
eyeglass which hung round his neck. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the boy, with a deep blush. 

Casimir turned to the others with pursed lips, and nodded to 
them meaningly. ‘ Hey-?’ said he; ‘ how is that ?’ 

‘ Jean-Marie is a teller of the truth,’ returned the Doctor, 
throwing out his bust. 

‘He has never told a lie,’ added madame. ‘He is the best 
of boys.’ 

‘Never told a lie, has he not?’ reflected Casimir. ‘Strange, 
very strange. Give me your attention, my young friend,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ You knew about this treasure ?’ 

‘He helped to bring it home,’ interposed the Doctor. 

‘Desprez, I ask you nothing but to hold your tongue,’ re- 
turned Casimir. ‘I mean to question this stable-boy of yours; 
and if you are so.certain of his innocence, you can afford to 
let him answer for himself. Now, sir,’ he resumed, pointing his 
eyeglass straight at Jean-Marie. ‘ You knew it could be stolen 
with impunity? You knew you could not be prosecuted? Come! 
Did you, or did you not? 

‘I did,’ answered Jean-Marie, in a miserable whisper. He sat 
there changing colour like a revolving pharos, twisting his fingers 
hysterically, swallowing air, the picture of guilt. 

‘You knew where it was put?’ resumed the inquisitor. 
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‘Yes,’ from Jean-Marie. ' 

‘You say you have been a thief before,’ continued Casimir. 
‘Now how am I.to know that you are not one still? I suppose 
you could climb the green gate?’ 

‘ Yes,’ still lower, from the culprit. 

‘Well, then, it was you who stole these things. You know it, 
and you dare not deny it. Look mein the face! Raise your 
sneak’s eyes, and answer!’ 

But in place of anything of that sort Jean-Marie broke into a 
dismal howl and fled from the arbour. Anastasie, as she pursued 
to capture and reassure the victim, found time to send one Par- 
thian arrow—‘ Casimir, you are a brute!’ 

‘My brother,’ said Desprez, with the greatest dignity, ‘ you 
take upon yourself a license : 

‘ Desprez,’ interrupted Casimir, ‘ for Heaven’s sake be a man of 
the world. You telegraph me to leave my business and come 
down here on yours. I come, I ask the business, you say “ Find 
me this thief!” Well, I find him; I say “There he is!” You 
need not like it, but you have no manner of right to take offence.’ 

‘Well, returned the Doctor,‘ I grant that; I will even thank 
you for your mistaken zeal. But your hypothesis was so extra- 
vagantly monstrous—— ’ 

‘ Look here,’ interrupted Casimir; ‘was it you or Stasie ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ answered the Doctor. 

‘Very well; then it was the boy. Say no more about it,’ 
said the brother-in-law, and he produced his cigar case. 

‘I will say this much more,’ returned Desprez: ‘if that -boy 
came and told me so himself, I should not believe him ; and if I 
did believe him, so implicit is my trust, I should conclude that he 
had acted for the best.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Casimir indulgently. ‘Have you a light? 
I must be going. And by the way, I wish you would let. me sell: 
your Turks for you. I always told you, it meant smash, I, tell 
you so again. Indeed, it was partly that, that brought me 
down. You never acknowledge my letters—a most unpardon- 
able habit.’ 

‘ My good brother,’ replied the Doctor blandly, ‘I have never 
denied your ability in business; but I can perceive your limita- 
tions.’ 

‘Egad, my friend, I can return the compliment,’ observed the 
man of business. ‘ Your limitation is to be downright irrational.’ 

‘ Observe the relative position,’ returned the Doctor with a 
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smile. ‘It is your attitude to believe through thick and thin in 
one man’s judgment—your own. I follow the same opinion, but 
critically and with open eyes. Which is the more irrational ?— 
I leave it to yourself.’ 

‘Oh, my dear fellow ! ’ cried Casimir, ‘ stick to your Turks, stick 
to your stable-boy, go to the devil in general in your own way and 
be done with it. But don’t ratiocinate with me—I cannot bear 
it. And so, ta-ta. I might as well have stayed away for any 
good I’ve done. Say good-bye from me to Stasie, and to the 
sullen hang-dog of a stable-boy, if you insist on it ; I’m off.’ 

And Casimir departed. The Doctor, that night, dissected his 
character before Anastasie. ‘One thing, my beautiful,’ he said, 
‘he has learned one thing from his life-long acquaintance with 
your husband : the word ratiocimate. It shines in his vocabulary, 
like a jewel in a muck-heap. And, even so, he continually misap- 
plies it. For you must have observed he uses it as a sort of taunt, 
in the sense of to ergotise, implying, as it were—the poor, dear 
fellow !—a vein of sophistry. As for his cruelty to Jean-Marie, it 
must be forgiven him—it is not his nature, it is the nature of his 
life. A man who deals with money, my dear, is a man lost.’ 

With Jean-Marie, the process of reconciliation had been some- 
what slow. At first he was inconsolable, insisted on leaving the 
family, went from paroxysm to paroxysm of tears ; and it was only 
after Anastasie had been closeted for an hour with him, alone, 
that she came forth, sought out the Doctor, and, with tears in her 
eyes, acquainted that gentleman with what had passed. 

‘ At first, my husband, he would hear of nothing,’ she said. 
‘Imagine! if he had left us! What would the treasure be to that ? 
Horrible treasure, it has brought all this about! At last, after he 
has sobbed his very heart out, he agrees to stay on a condition— 
we are not to mention this matter, this infamous suspicion, not even 
to mention the robbery. On that agreement only, the poor, cruel 
boy will consent to remain among his friends.’ 

‘ But this inhibition,’ said the Doctor, ‘ this embargo—it cannot 
possibly apply to me?’ 

‘To all of us,’ Anastasie assured him. 

‘My cherished one,’ Desprez protested, ‘ you must have mis- 
understood. It cannot apply to me. He would naturally come 
to me.’ 

‘Henri,’ she said, ‘ it does; I swear to you it does.’ 

‘This is a painful, a very painful circumstance,’ the Doctor 
said, looking a little black. ‘I cannot affect, Anastasie, to be 
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anything but justly wounded. I feel this, I feel it, my wife, 
acutely.’ 

‘I knew you would,’ she said. ‘But if you had seen his 
distress! We must make allowances, we must sacrifice our 
feelings.’ 

‘I trust, my dear, yon have never found me averse to sacrifices,’ 
returned the Doctor very stiffly. 

‘ And you will let me go and tell him that you have agreed? 
It will be like your noble nature,’ she cried. 

So it would, he perceived—it would be like his noble nature ! 
Up jumped his spirits, triumphant at the thought. ‘ Go, darling,’ 
he said nobly, ‘reassure him. The subject is buried; more—I 
make an effort, I have accustomed my will to these exertions— 
and it is forgotten.’ 

A little after, but still with swollen eyes and looking mortally 
sheepish, Jean-Marie reappeared and went ostentatiously about his 
avocations. He was the only unhappy member of the party that 
sat down that night to supper. As for the Doctor, he was radiant. 
He thus sang the requiem of the treasure :— 

‘This has been, on the whole, a most amusing episode,’ he 
said. ‘Weare not a penny the worse—nay, we are immensely 
gainers. Our philosophy has been exercised ; some of the turtle is 
still left—the most wholesome of delicacies; I have my staff, 
Anastasie has her new dress, Jean-Marie is the proud possessor of 
a fashionable képi. Besides, we had a glass of Hermitage last 
night ; the glow still suffuses my memory. I was growing positively 
niggardly with that Hermitage, positively niggardly. Let me take 
the hint: we had one bottle to celebrate the appearance of our 
visionary fortune ; let us have a second to console us for its 
occultation. The third I hereby dedicate to Jean-Marie’s wedding 
breakfast.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF DESPREZ, 


THE Doctor’s house has not yet received the compliment of a 
description, and it is now high time that the omission were 
supplied, for the house is itself an actor in the story, and one 
whose part is nearly at an end. Two stories in height, walls of a 
warm yellow, tiles of an ancient ruddy brown, diversified with 
moss and lichen, it stood with one wall to the street in the angle 
of the Doctor’s property. It was roomy, draughty, and incon- 
venient. The large rafters were here and there engraven with 
rude marks and patterns; the handrail of the stair was carved in 
countryfied arabesque; a stout timber pillar, which did duty to 
support the dining-room roof, bore mysterious characters on its 
darker side—runes, according to the Doctor; nor did he fail, 
when he ran over the legendary history of the house and its 
possessors, to dwell upon the Scandinavian scholar who had left 
them. Floors, doors, and rafters made a great variety of angles ; 
every room had a particular inclination; the gable had - tilted 
towards the garden, after the manner of a leaning tower, and one 
of the former proprietors had buttressed the building from that 
side with a great strut of wood, like the derrick of a crane. 
Altogether, it had many marks of ruin; it was a house for the 
rats to desert; and nothing but its excellent  brightness—the 
window-glass polished and shining, the paint well scoured, the 
brasses radiant, the very prop all wreathed about with climbing 
flowers—nothing but its air of a well-tended, smiling veteran, 
sitting, crutch and all, in the sunny corner of a garden, marked it 
as a house for comfortable people to inhabit. In poor or idle 
management it would soon have hurried into the blackguard 
stages of decay. As it was, the whole family loved it, and the 
Doctor was never better inspired than when he narrated its 
imaginary story and drew the character of its successive masters, 
from the Hebrew merchant who had re-edified its walls after the 
sack of the town, and past the mysterious engraver of the runes, 
down to the long-headed, dirty-handed boor from whom he had 
himself acquired it at a ruinous expense. As for any alarm about 
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its security, the idea had never presented itself. What had stood 
four centuries might well endure a little longer. 

Indeed, in this particular winter, after the finding and losing 
of the treasure, the Desprez’ had an anxiety of a very different 
order, and one which lay nearer their hearts. Jean-Marie was 
plainly not himself. He had fits of hectic activity, when he made 
unusual exertions to please, spoke more and faster, and redoubled 
in attention to his lessons. But these were interrupted by spells 
of melancholia and brooding silence, when the boy was ‘little 
better than unbearable. 

‘Silence, the Doctor moralised—‘ you see, Anastasie, what 
comes of silence. Had the boy properly unbosomed himself, the 
little disappointment about the treasure, the little annoyance 
about Casimir’s incivility, would long ago have been forgotten. 
As it is, they prey upon him like a disease. He loses flesh, his 
appetite is variable and, on the whole, impaired. I keep him on 
the strictest regimen, I exhibit the most powerful tonics; both in 
vain.’ 

‘Don’t you think you drug him too much?’ asked madame, 
with an irrepressible shudder. 

‘Drug?’ cried the doctor; ‘I drug? Anastasie, you are 
mad !’ 

Time went on, and the boy’s health still slowly declined. 
The Doctor blamed the weather, which was cold and boisterous. 
He called in his confrére from Bourron, took a fancy for him, 
magnified his capacity, and was pretty soon under treatment 
himself—it scarcely appeared for what complaint. He and Jean- 
Marie had each medicine to take at different periods of the day. 
The Doctor used to lie in wait for the exact moment, watch in 
hand. ‘There is nothing like regularity,’ he would say, fill out 
the doses, and dilate on the virtues of the draught; and if the 
boy seemed none the better, the Doctor was not at all the worse. 

Gunpowder Day, the boy was particularly low. It was scowling, 
squally weather. Huge broken companies of cloud sailed swiftly 
overhead ; raking gleams of sunlight swept the village, and were 
followed by intervals of darkness and white, flying rain. At times 
the wind lifted up its voice and bellowed. The trees were all 
scourging themselves along the meadows, the last leaves flying 
like dust. 

The Doctor, between the boy and the weather, was in his 
element ; he had a theory to prove. He sat with his watch out 
and a barometer in front of him, waiting for the squalls and noting 
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their effect upon the human pulse. ‘For the true philosopher,’ 
he remarked delightedly, ‘every fact in nature is a toy.’ A letter 
came’ to him; but, as its arrival coincided with the approach of 
another gust, he merely crammed it into his pocket, gave the 
time to Jean-Marie, and the next moment they were both 
counting their pulses as if for a wager. 

At nightfall the wind rose into a tempest. It besieged the 
hamlet, apparently from every side, as if with batteries of cannon ; 
the houses shook and groaned ; live coals were blown upon the 
floor. The uproar and terror of the night kept people long awake, 
sitting with pallid faces giving ear. 

It was twelve before the Desprez family retired. By half-past 
one, when the storm was already somewhat past its height, the 
Doctor was wakened from a troubled slumber, and sat up. A noise 
still rang in his ears, but whether of this world or the world of 
dreams he was not certain. Another clap of wind followed. It 
was accompanied by a sickening movement of the whole house, 
and in the subsequent lull Desprez could hear the tiles pouring 
like a cataract into the loft above his head. He plucked Anastasie 
bodily out of bed. 

‘Run!’ he cried, thrusting some wearing apparel into her 
hands; ‘ the house is falling! To the garden!’ 

She did not pause to be twice bidden ; she was down the stair 
in an instant. She had never before suspected herself of such 
activity. The Doctor meanwhile, with the speed of a piece of 
pantomime business, and undeterred by broken shins, proceeded 
to rout out Jean-Marie, tore Aline from her virgin slumbers, 
seized her by the hand, and tumbled downstairs and into the 
garden, with the girl tumbling behind him, still not half awake. 

The fugitives rendezvous’d in the arbour by some common 
instinct. Then came a bull’s eye flash of struggling moonshine, 
which disclosed their four figures standing huddled from the wind 
in‘a raffle of flying drapery, and not without a considerable need 
for more. At the humiliating spectacle Anastasie clutched her 
nightdress desperately about her and burst loudly into tears. 
The Doctor flew to console her; but she elbowed him away. She 
suspected everybody of being the general public, and thought the 
darkness was alive with eyes. 

Another gleam and another violent gust arrived together ; the 
house was seen to rock on its foundation, and, just as the light 
was once more eclipsed, a crash which triumphed over the shouting 
of the wind announced its fall, and for a moment the whole garden 
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was alive with skipping tiles and brickbats. One such missile 
grazed the Doctor’s ear; another descended on the bare foot of 
Aline, who instantly made night hideous with her shrieks. 

By this time the hamlet was alarmed, lights flashed from the 
windows, hails reached the party, and the Doctor answered, nobly 
contending against Aline and the tempest. But this prospect of 
help only awakened Anastasie to a more active stage of terror. 

‘Henri, people will be coming,’ she screamed in her husband’s 
ear. 

‘I trast so,’ he replied. 

‘They cannot. I would rather die,’ she wailed. 

‘ My dear,’ said the Doctor reprovingly, ‘you are excited. I 
gave you some clothes. What have you done with them?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know—I must have thrown them away! Where 
are they ?’ she sobbed. 

Desprez groped about in the darkness. ‘ Admirable!’ he re- 
marked ; ‘my grey velveteen trousers! This will exactly meet 
your necessities.’ 

‘Give them to me!’ she cried fiercely; but as soon as she 
had them in her hands her mood appeared to alter—she stood 
silent for a moment, and then pressed the garment back upon the 
Doctor. ‘ Give it to Aline,’ she said—‘ poor girl.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ said the Doctor. ‘ Aline does not know what she 
is about. Aline is beside herself with terror; and at any rate, 
she is a peasant. Now I am really concerned at this exposure for 
a person of your housekeeping habits; my solicitude and your 
fantastic modesty both point to the same remedy—the pantaloons.’ 
He held them ready. 

‘It is impossible. You do not understand,’ she said with 
dignity. 

By this time rescue was at hand. It had been found im- 
practicable to enter by the street, for the gate was blocked with 
masonry, and the nodding ruin still threatened further avalanches. 
But between the Doctor’s garden and the one on the left hand, 
there was that very picturesque contrivance—a common well; 
the door on the Desprez’s side had chanced to be unbolted, and 
now, through the arched aperture a man’s bearded face and an 
arm supporting a lantern were introduced into the world of windy 
darkness, where Anastasie concealed her woes. The light struck 
here and there among the tossing apple boughs; it glinted on the 
grass, but the lantern and the glowing face became the centre of 
the world. Anastasie crouched back from the intrusion. 
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‘This way!’ shouted the man. ‘Are you all safe?’ 

Aline, still screaming, ran to the new comer, and was pre- 
sently hauled head-foremost through the wall. 

‘ Now Anastasie, come on; it is your turn,’ said the husband. 

‘I cannot,’ she replied. 

“Are we all to die of exposure, madame?’ thundered Doctor 
Desprez. 

‘You can go!’ she cried. ‘ Oh, go, go away! I can stay here; 
I am quite warm.’ 

The Doctor took her by the shoulders with an oath. 

‘Stop!’ she screamed. ‘I will put them on.’ 

She took the detested lendings in her hand once more ; but 
her repulsion was stronger than shame. ‘ Never!’ she cried, 
shuddering, and flung them far away into the night. 

Next moment the Doctor had whirled her to the well. The 
man was there and the lantern; Anastasie closed her eyes and 
appeared to herself to be about to die. How she was transported 
through the arch she knew not; but once on the other side she 
was received by the neighbour’s wife, and enveloped in a friendly 
blanket. 

Beds were made ready for the two women, clothes of very 
various sizes for the Doctor and Jean-Marie; and for the re- 
mainder of the night, while madame dozed in and out on the 
borderland of hysterics, her husband sat beside the fire and held 
forth to the admiring neighbours. He showed them, at length, 
the causes of the accident; for years, he explained, the fall had 
been impending ;. one sign had followed another, the joints had 
opened, the plaster had cracked, the old walls bowed inward; 
last, not three weeks ago, the cellar door had begun ‘to work with 
difficulty in its grooves. ‘The cellar!’ he said, gravely shaking 
his head over a glass of mulled wine. ‘That reminds me of my 
poor vintages. By a manifest providence the Hermitage was 
nearly at anend. One bottle—I lose but one bottle of that in- 
comparable wine. It had been set apart against Jean-Marie’s 
wedding. Well, I must lay down some more; it will be an in- 
terest in life. Iam, however, a man somewhat advanced in years. 
My great work is now buried in the fall of my humble roof; it 
will never be completed—my name will have been writ in water. 
And yet you find me calm—I would say cheerful. Can your priest 
do more ?’ 

By the first glimpse of day the party sallied forth from the 
fireside into’the street. ‘The wind had fallen, but still charioted 
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a world of troubled clouds; the air bit like frost; and the party, 
as they stood about the ruins in the rainy twilight of the morn- 
ing, beat upon their breasts and blew into ‘their hands for 
warmth. The house had entirely fallen, the walls outward, the 
roof in; it was a mere heap of rubbish, with here and there a 
forlorn spear of broken rafter. A sentinel was placed over the 
ruins to protect the property, and the party adjourned to Ten- 
taillon’s to break their fast at: the Doctor’s expense. The bottle 
circulated somewhat freely ; and before they left the table it had 
begun to snow. 

For three days the snow continued to fall, and the ruins, 
covered with tarpaulin and watched by sentries, were left un- 
disturbed. The Desprez’ meanwhile had taken up their abode 
at Tentaillon’s. Madame spent her time in the kitchen, con- 
cocting little delicacies,-with the admiring aid of Madame Ten- 
taillon, or sitting by the fire in thoughtful abstraction. The fall 
of the house affected her wonderfully little; that blow had been 
parried by another ; and in her mind she was continually fighting 
over again the battle of the trousers. Had she done right? Had 
she done wrong? And now she would applaud her determination ; 
and anon, with a horrid flush of unavailing penitence, she would 
regret the trousers. No juncture in her life had so much exercised 
her judgment. Inthe meantime the Doctor had become vastly 
pleased with his situation. Two of the summer boarders still 
lingered behind the rest, prisoners for lack of a remittance ; they 
were both English, but one of them spoke French pretty fluently, 
and was, besides, a humorous, agile-minded fellow, with whom the 
Doctor could reason by the hour, secure of comprehension. 
Many were the glasses they emptied, many the topics they 
discussed. 

‘ Anastasie,’ the Doctor said on the third morning, ‘take an 
example from your husband, from Jean-Marie! The excitement 
has done more for the boy than all my tonics, he takes his turn as 
sentry with positive gusto. As for me, you behold me. I have 
made friends with the Egyptians ; and my Pharaoh is, I swear it, 
a most agreeable companion. You alone are hipped. . About a 
house—a few dresses? What are they in comparison: to the 
‘ Pharmacopeeia ’—the labour of years lying buried below stones 
and sticks in this depressing hamlet? The snow falls; I shake 
it from my cloak! Imitate me. Our income will be impaired, I 
grant it, since we must rebuild; but moderation, patience, and 
philosophy will gather about the hearth. In the meanwhile, the 
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Tentaillons are obliging; the table, with your additions, will pass ; 
only the wine is execrable—well, I shall send for some to-day. 
My Pharaoh will be gratified to drink a decent glass; aha! and I 
shall see if he possesses that acme of organisation—a palate. If 
he has a palate, he is perfect.’ 

‘Henri,’ she said, shaking her head, ‘ you are a man; you 
cannot understand my feelings; no woman could shake off the 
memory of so public a humiliation.’ 

The Doctor could not restrain a titter. ‘Pardon me, dar- 
ling,’ he said; ‘but really, to the philosophical intelligence, 
the incident appears so small a trifle. You looked extremely 
well i 

‘Henri!’ she cried. 

‘ Well, well, I will say no more,’ he replied. ‘Though, to be 
sure, if you had consented to in due A propos,’ he broke off, 
‘and my trousers! They are lying in the snow—my favourite 
trousers!’ And he dashed in quest of Jean-Marie. 

Two hours afterwards the boy returned to the inn witha spade 
under one arm, and a curious sop of clothing under the other. 

The Doctor ruefully took it in his hands. ‘ They have been!’ 
he said. ‘Their tense is past. Excellent pantaloons, you are 
no more!’ Stay, something in the pocket,’ and he produced a 
piece of paper. ‘A letter! ay, now 1 mind me; it was received 
on the morning of the gale, when I was absorbed in delicate 
investigations. Itisstill legible. From poor, dear Casimir! It is 
as well,’ he chuckled, ‘that I have educated him to patience. 
Poor Casimir and his correspondence—his infinitesimal, timorous, 
idiotic correspondence ! ’ 

He had by this time cautiously unfolded the wet letter; but, 
as he bent himself to decipher the writing, a cloud descended on 
his brow. 

‘ Bigre!’ he cried, with a galvanic start. 

And then the letter was whipped into the fire, and the Doctor’s 
cap was on his head in the turn of a hand. 

‘Ten minutes! I can catch it, if I run,’ he cried. ‘It is 
always late. I go to Paris. I shall telegraph.’ 

‘Henri! what is wrong?’ cried his wife. 

‘Ottoman Bonds!’ came from the disappearing Doctor; and 
Anastasie and Jean-Marie were left face to face with the wet 
trousers. Desprez had gone to Paris, for the second time in seven 
years ; he had gone to Paris witha pair of wooden shoes, aknitted — 








“spencer, a black blouse, a country nightcap, and twenty francs in 
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his pocket. The fall of the house was but a secondary marvel ; 
the whole world might have fallen and scarce left his family more 


petrified. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WAGES OF PHILOSOPHY. 


On the morning of the next day, the Doctor, a mere spectre of 
himself, was brought back in the custody of Casimir. They found 
Anastasie and the boy sitting together by the fire; and Desprez, 
who had exchanged his toilette for a ready-made rig-out of poor 
materials, waved his hand as he entered, and sank speechless on 
the nearest chair. Madame turned direct to Casimir. 

‘What is wrong ?’ she cried. 

‘Well,’ replied Casimir, ‘ what have I told you all along? It 
has come. It is a clean shave, this time; so you may as well bear 
up and make the best of it. House down, too,eh? Bad luck, 
upon my soul.’ 

‘ Are we—are we—ruined?’ she gasped. 

The Doctor stretched out his arms to her. ‘ Ruined,’ he 
replied. ‘ You are ruined by your sinister husband.’ 

Casimir observed the consequent embrace through his eye- 
glass; then he turned to Jean-Marie. ‘ You hear?’ he said. 
‘They are ruined; no more pickings, no more house, no more 
fat cutlets. It strikes me, my friend, that you had best be 
packing ; the present speculation is about worked out.’ And he 
nodded to him meaningly. 

‘Never!’ cried Desprez, springing up. ‘ Jean-Marie, if you 
prefer to leave me, now that I am poor, you can go; you shall 
receive your hundred francs, if so much remains to me. But if 
you will consent to stay’—the Doctor wept a little—‘ Casimir 
offers me a place—as clerk,’ he resumed. ‘The emoluments are 
slender, but they will be enough for three. It is too much already 
to have lost my fortune ; must I lose my son?’ 

Jean-Marie sobbed most bitterly, but without a word. 

‘I don’t like boys who cry,’ observed Casimir. ‘This one is 
. always crying. Here! you clear out of this for a little; I have 
business with your master and mistress, and these domestic 
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feelings may be settled after Iam gone. March!’ and he held 
the door open. 

Jean-Marie slunk out, like a detected thief. 

By twelve they were all at table but Jean-Marie. 

‘Hey?’ said Casimir. ‘Gone, you see. Took the hint at 
once.’ 

*I do not, I confess,’ said Desprez, ‘I do not seek to excuse 
his absence. It speaks a want of heart that disappoints me 
sorely.’ 

‘Want of manners,’ corrected Casimir. ‘ Heart, he never 
had. Why, Desprez, for a clever fellow, you are the most 
gullible mortal in creation. .Your ignorance of human nature 
and human business is beyond belief. You are swindled by 
heathen Turks, swindled by vagabond children, swindled right 
and left, upstairs and downstairs. I think it must be your 
imagination. Ithank my stars I have none.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ replied Desprez, still humbly, but with a return 
of spirit at sight of a distinction to be drawn; ‘pardon me, 
Casimir. You possess, even to an eminent degree, the commercial 
imagination. It was the lack of that in me—it appears it is my 
weak :point—that has led to these repeated shocks. By the com- 
mercial imagination the financier forecasts the destiny of his 
investments, marks the falling house 

‘Egad,’ interrupted Casimir: ‘our. friend the stable-boy 
appears to have his share of it.’ 

The Doctor was silenced; and the meal was continued and 
finished principally to the tune of the brother-in-law’s not very 
consolatory conversation. He entirely ignored the two young 
English ‘painters, turning’ a blind eyeglass to their salutations, 
and continuing his remarks as if he were alone in the bosom of 
his family ; and with every second word he ripped another stitch 
out of the air balloon of Desprez’s vanity. By the time coffee 
was over, the poor Doctor was as limp as a napkin. 

‘ Let us go and see the ruins,’ said Casimir. 

They strolled forth into the street. The fall of the house, 
like the loss of a front tooth, had quite transformed the village. 
Through the gap the eye commanded a great stretch of open 
snowy country, and the place shrank in comparison. It was like 
a room with an open door. The sentinel stood by the green gate, 
looking very red and cold, but he had a pleasant word ne the 
Dectorand! his wealthy kinsman. 





‘)Masimir looked at the: mound of ruins, he tried the quality of | 
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the tarpaulin. ‘ H’m,’ he said, ‘I hope the cellar arch has stood. 
If it has, my good brother, I will give you a;good prige for: the 
wines.’ 

‘ We shall start digging to-morrow,’ said the anh: ‘ There 
is no more fear of snow.’ 

‘ My friend,’ returned Casimir monte Pte: Cay you had better 
wait till you get paid.’ 

The Doctor winced, and began dragging his offensive brother- 
in-law towards Tentaillon’s. In the house, there would be fewer 
auditors, and these already in the secret of his fall. 

‘Hullo!’ cried Casimir, ‘there goes the stable-boy with his 
luggage ; no, egad, he is taking it into the inn.’ 

And sure enough, Jean-Marie was seen to cross the snowy 
street and enter Tentaillon’s, staggering under a large hamper. 

The Doctor stopped with a sudden, wild hope. 

‘What can he have?’ he said. ‘ Let us go and see.’ And he 
hurried on. 

‘His luggage, to be sure,’ answered Casimir. ‘ He is on the 
move—thanks to the commercial imagination.’ 

‘I have not seen that hamper for—for ever so long,’ remarked 
the Doctor. . 

‘Nor will you see it much longer,’ chuckled Casimir ; ‘ unless, 
indeed, we interfere. And by the way, I insist on an examination.’ 

‘You will not require,’ said Desprez, positively with a sob; 
and casting a moist, triumphant glance at Casimir, he began to run. 

‘What the devil is up with him, I wonder?’ Casimir reflected ; 
and then, curiosity taking the upper hand, he followed the Doctor’s 
example and took to his heels. 

The hamper was so heavy and large, and Jean-Marie himself 
so little and so weary, that it had taken him a great while to 
bundle it upstairs to the Desprez’s private room; and he had just 
set it down on the floor in front of Anastasie, when the Doctor 
arrived, and was closely followed by the man of business. Boy 
and hamper were both in a most filthy plight; for the one had 
passed four months underground in a certain cave on the way to 
Achéres, and the other had run about five miles as hard as his 
legs would earry him, half that distance under a staggering 
weight. 

‘ Jean-Marie,’ cried the Doctor, in a voice that was only too 
seraphic to be called hysterical, ‘is it —--? It is!’ he fluted. 


‘Oh, my son, my son!’ And he sat. down upon the hamper and 
sobbed like a little child, 
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‘You will not go to Paris now, said Jean-Marie sheepishly. 

“Casimir,’ said Desprez, raising his wet face, ‘do you see that 
boy, that angel boy? He is the thief; he took the treasure from 
a man unfit to be entrusted with its use; he brings it back to me 
when I am sobered and humbled. These, Casimir, are the Fruits 
of my Teaching, and this moment is the Reward of my Life.’ 

‘ Tiens,’ said Casimir. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 


(The End.) 
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HOUSE DECORATION. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR PLUSH IS LOUIS VELVETEEN. 
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